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I. 



RIGHTLY AIMED. 




LIKE exceedingly that old family 
crest made up of a strong mus- 
cular hand firmly grasping a stout 
pickaxe, surrounded with the 
motto—** Either I will find a way or make 
one." You can see the man who first 
adopted it, his keen glance, his compressed 
lips ; and you almost feel his cutting grip. 
He is full of daring and independence, and 
carries in him a will to work. No truckling 
for him. No idle hours. No living at other 
people's expense. He will earn his bread 
or not eat it. He is ** up and doing, with 
a heart for any fate," carving his own way 
through the world, whether in the soft and 
yielding clay, or in the hard and almost 
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2 RIGHTLY AIMED. 

impenetrable granite. I have a warm admi- 
ration for energy^ resolute determination, 
fixed purpose ; for the courage that does not 
fear difficulties, but ' goes up to them with 
a cheerful face and a welcome, as if saying, 
" Glad to see you. You will punish me, I 
know. Tou will take the pith of pleasure 
out of me. I shall wince. I shall have to 
wait. Still I don't mind. I shall be better, 
stronger, wiser, and more contented when I 
have mastered you (as indeed I will), than 
I am now. So here goes. Give me the 
pickaxe*" Verily I can hardly help feeling 
contempt for the whining cowardice of youths 
who get out of the way of work as though 
it were irksome drudgery, and shun the dry 
details of labour for the useless occupation 
of building " castles in the air," or what is 
worse, feasting themselves in the poison- 
filled rooms of the Castle of Indolence. 
No, up with the pickaxe, lads ! and to work, 
and " woe to him who is fainthearted." 

Still the youth with the pickaxe should 
know where he is goiug ; the sort of placa 
he is likely to arrive at when he has found 
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or made his way. The steam-engine must 
be kept on the rails ; if it is not, the more 
rapid the speed, the more awful the crash. 
Good captains keep their vessels out of the 
reach of whirlpools. It would be a very 
sorry thing to give stroke upon stroke to the 
hard rock, and cut a tunnel through the hill 
Difficulty, only to find on the other side a 
trackless desert, without the light of the sun, 
or voice of loving friends. We must have 
a good aim as well as a strong arm, a right 
purpose as well as an iron will, a true and 
all-worthy goal to reach as well as a sound 
tool and a firm grasp. The youth who means 
to make his way in the world should at 
once ask himself whether he knows where he 
is going Before a bit of rock is chipped 
from the hill side, he should have at least 
a rough plan of the road, and of the end he 
is to make for. It is not enough to pull 
away at the oars ; you want a chart of the 
river, so that you may see whether you are 
rowing towards the ocean of truth, and 
purity, and God ; or only to the Dead Sea 
of error, and uncleauness, and all ungod- 
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4 RIGHTLY AIMED. 

liness. Half an hour's thoaght in the 
bright morning of youth would save much 
strength, much time, much sorrow, — aye, 
much more than can be described or 
imagined. 

What numberless tons of power are 
thrown away every year! Many a youth 
has wasted his strength when it has been 
at its full tide, because he had not a right 
aim ! Years ago I read the following in- 
cident. A number of youths were strolling 
along near the Bappahannock, in the United 
States, when they came to the rocky arch- 
way of the Natural Bridge, and with that 
fondness for activity and desire for glory so 
natural to us began cutting their names into 
its sides. Some of them were content to put 
their' names low down, others chose the 
higher place, but James Yaugh, a youth of 
great courage, seeing that many visitors had 
gone beyond him, exclaimed, " Pooh ! I won't 
creep on the ground to cut my name ; I am 
going to put it where the people at the 
Bappahannock can see it! See, here's 
away ! " 
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"You aren't going to venture up there/' 
said one of his companions. 

*' I am though. What's the use of walking 
this long way and doing nothing after all." 

"Don't brag, Jim," said his next neigh- 
bour, who was scratching bis initials — 
W. J. B. — upon the softest part of the rock 
he could find ; " don't brag." 

" Well, you'll see what I can do," was his 
reply; and away he went, climbing the 
jutting crag, holding by the bushes and 
brambles, until he seemed beyond all the 
names on the side of the rock. 

" Hurrah ! where are you ? " he shouted 
to his comrades. " Gome on and follow your 
leader, if you dare ! " 

"You are high enough now, Jim," said 
Eobert Willis ; " I'd stop there, if I were 
you." 

" Not half way yet," answered the climber, 
and resuming the ascent, he went up, leaving 
below him the highest trees of the valley, 
and still upward he went until his com- 
panions were really afraid and begged him 
to stop. 
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'^You'll break your neck, as sure as your 
name's Jim Yaugh/' shouted Joe Ednor. 

But at this moment Jim saw a name a 
short distance above him, and in his pride 
shouted, " Not a bit of it, I'm not going to 
let anybody put his name over my head ; " 
and again he went along, cutting notches in 
the side of the rock with one hand and hold- 
ing on by the other. At last he had gained 
the point where no name could be seen, and 
there he scratched and cut '' James Vaugh " 
as deeply as he could. 

The work was done, and now he began to 
think of getting back, when the idea of his 
extreme danger seized him, and his head 
began to grow dizzy. Hard as it was to get 
up, it was harder to go down. He held on, 
however, for some time, and his companions, 
full of alarm, spread the news in the neigh* 
bourhood, and Jim's father and mother, sis- 
ter and brother, besides many people, were 
soon on the spot. One of the first to arrive 
shouted aloud, '' You can't descend ; no use 
to attempt it ; try and gain the top." Poor 
Jim ! what would he now give to be on the 
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ground ! Where was now his boasting ! A 
desperate effort must be made, or be would soon 
lose his hold and be dashed to pieces. He 
determined to make the attempt for the sum- 
mit of the Bridge. Step by step he scraped, 
and out his way upward. At length his 
strength was nearly gone, and he clung to the 
sides of the rock. It was a moment of fear- 
ful suspense. In deepest agony of mind the 
father shouted, '' Jim, Jim ! do not look 
down; your niother, and Henry, and 
Harriet, are all here. We are praying for 
you. Do not look down. Keep your eye 
towards the top." 

The sound of his father's voice roused hipi, 
and he grasped his knife again and began to 
move once more slowly towards the top. 
Meanwhile ropes were let down, but they 
failed to reach him, and the blade of his 
knife was worn to the last half inch ; one 
notch more he cut, and it fell from his hands 
at his mother's feet. What could be done to 
save him ? At this moment a man lay down 
at his full length with nearly half of his body 
hanging oyer the edge of the bridge, and 
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lowered a looped rope within reach of the 
fainting youth, who, though nearly exhausted, 
managed to place it over his head, and then 
under each arm. Now he swings over the 
fearful abyss, and those above gently raise him 
higher and higher. At last he is up, and the 
cry resounds above and below, " He's safe ! 
he's safe ! " Oh ! how deep was the joy of 
his parents, how glad the hearts of his com- 
panions, and how utterly beyond all descrip- 
tion the tumultuous feelings of Jim's heart as 
gratitude for deliverance and shame at his 
pride and folly mingled with his thoughts of 
the dangers he had passed. 

What daring, what fixed determination ! 
We can hardly help admiring the youth as he 
mounts from step to step until we awake to 
his great peril, and then admiration gives 
place to censure, and what we judged courage 
appears only as blind folly. For where was 
the good of all that risk ? What was his aim 
in that venture ? Why did he expose limbs 
and life to such awful ruin ? Was it that 
like Joseph, and Daniel, and the Hebrew 
youths, he might be faithful to God and to 
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RIGHTLY AIMED. 



acts, loving towards all. Whether I am rich 
or not, clever or not, famous or not, I am 
resolved to be good, to be Christ-like. Never. 
do a dishonest thing. *'Why did you not 
pocket some pears ; there was nobody there 
to see you?" said one youth to another. "Yes, 
there was," he replied ; " I was there to see 
myself, and I don't intend to see myself do a 
dishonest act." Dare to die rather than lie« 
Cling to purity. Besist temptation, and be 
careful of it. You do not fish with a bare 
hook. The hook of temptation is never naked. 
Be watchful. By the grace of Grod, which is 
ever helping you, make a good, thorough, 
complete Christian character. Believe on 
Jesus. Seek to be like Christ, through the 
love of Christ — that is the right aim. With 
such a purpose, you may fitly recall the 
familiar strain — 

** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is onr destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find OS farther than to-day. " 
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LOOKING UP. 




YOUTH of seventeen, reared 
amongst country scenes, was sud- 
denly and under most painful 
circumstances removed to the 
splendours, excitements, and temptations of 
a great city. He was the youngest lad but 
one of a large family, and a true and worthy 
son of fond and loving parents. His home 
lacked no comfort, and his early days were 
passed in innocence and peace. With a 
courage that never flinched he had bravely 
withstood the evil example and bitter taunts 
of his older brothers. He was sharp, 
shrewd, and ambitious. He knew some- 
thing of looking after sheep and tilling 
fields ; and his bright and sunny life was 
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often visited with cheering visions of coming 
greatness and prosperity. He aimed high. 
Grovelling could not content him; for he 
meant to live a useful life ; fruitful as 
the richest and ripest shock of the com- 
field, and brilliant as the sun when he 
shineth in his strength. He hated lies 
with perfect hatred, and was attached to 
truth and purity with all the ardour of a 
consuming passion. Best of all, he knew 
the God of his fathers, and intended to 
serve Him; and as he had learnt to pray 
to Him, he did not fail of comfort when his 
first great trouble came upon him, like a 
whirlwind, and swept him away from all the 
comforts and joys of his youth. 

He was not, however, long out of work. 
A gentleman holding a high position under 
Government, and possessed both of wealth 
and influence, and therefore able to reward 
faithfulness and devotion, took him as his 
servant. It was a most critical time. 
Everything waa new to him. He waft very 
anxious to succeed, ^nd though not with- 
out doubts and fears, still he gave himself 
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wholly to his work, resolved, like George 
Stephenson, the father of English railways, 
to understand every part of it well and to 
do it thoroughly. His heart was in his 
daily work. This was soon seen (for em- 
ployers have quick eyes), and his master, 
delighted with his capacity, tact, industry, 
and truthfulness, raised him, in spite of his 
youth, to a foreman's place, and made him 
solely responsible for the management of all 
his affairs. 

Alas! the well-earned cup of pleasure is 
dashed out of his hand just as he is beginning 
to drink of it. The future, just now all pro- 
mise, is suddenly overcast. Misfortune 
swoops, like a carrion bird to its prey, down 
upon his prosperity. The youth who was 
straining his eyes for mid-day glories is en- 
veloped with the darkness of an almost total 
eclipse. A foul temptation was wickedly laid 
in his path. But true hero that he was, he 
boldly and defiantly said, "No," to his 
tempter, and leapt away as though he were 
on the very brink of hell. He had kept his 
soul pure. Like Daniel, he had been into 
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the Kon's den, and come out alive. Like the 
three Hebrew youths, he had been in the fiery 
furnace, and yet was not consumed. But 
because he would not yield to the wiles of the 
wicked o.ne, the exasperated deceiver was 
cruel and heartless enough to accuse him 
forthwith to his master of the very crime that 
he would not commit. Filled with anger 
at the supposed baseness and treachery of 
the servant he had trusted so much, his 
master at once condemned him and had him 
thrust into prison. 

Could any trial have been greater ? There 
he is, a stranger in a strange laijd, separated 
from and beyond the reach of all communica- 
tion with his friends, without a solitary word 
of sympathy to cheer him, falsely accused of 
a base crime, cast into a dungeon, iron fetters 
eating their way into his quivering flesh, and 
nothing to comfort him except the assurance 
of his purity and the sweet presence of 
his God. Ah ! blessed and glorious excep- 
tion ! Earth's stars ceased to shine, but the 
light of the Sun of heaven still blazed forth. 
Better to have the calm peace and gentle joy 
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of a good conscience and of the present God, 
than the wealth of worlds, the honour of 
princes, and the loadest fame of all the great. 
Here is a well of consolation that never runs 
dry, a fire that can never be put out. Stone 
walls, iron bars, and human injustice are 
to the upright as the gates of Gaza were to 
Samson. They still hold on their way, and 
carry their barriers with them to the summits 
of integrity and victory. Out of the deep, 
dark, damp prison-house the afflicted youth 
looked up to his Father in heaven, poured 
out his heart before Him, and received the 
gladdening message that His righteousness, 
now so utterly beclouded, should go forth as 
the clear sunlight, and His judgment as the 
noon-day. And though the fulfilment of the 
promise tarried, yet God was faithful, and 
. under His gracious guidance, Joseph, the son 
of Jacob, was made, at thirty, the Prime 
Minister of the king and country of Egypt. 

A more recent prison scene is so vividly 
impressed on my memory that I shall never 
forget it as long. as I live; William Bobinson, 
a youth of fine abilities, came up to London 
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from the Midlands to take his place as a clerk 
in the Post OflGice. No one could have pro- 
mised fairer than be. His training had been 
pious, bis disposition was amiable, and bis 
friends thought that there was something 
good in his heart towards the Lord God of 
Israel. For some time be was very regular 
in bis attendance upon the means of grace, 
and seemed to covet the pleasures of reli- 
gious society. But by-and-by bis visits to 
the house of God were less frequent, and his 
appearance, when there, less happy than for- 
merly, and at length I missed him altogether, 
and could get no clue to him. About two 
years afterwards I was asked to visit him 
at the Old Bailey. Poor youth ! how sad and 
dejected be was, and with what earnestness 
be deplored the evil hour in which be gave 
way to temptation ! He bad, it seemed, 
fallen in with careless companions, and pre- 
ferred their friendship to bis earlier acquain- 
tances at the bouse of God; be misspent 
the Sabbath, then he devoted bis evenings to 
sinful pleasures, and as such pleasures were 
expensive, he suffered himself to take money 
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to pay for them out of the letters that passed 
through his hands. I can hear his words 
now, " Oh, sir, I have ruined myself, and 
broken my poor mother's heart, and forgotten 
God, and now He has forgotten me ! What 
shall I do?'* 

Yes, youth is strong, very strong. It bums 
to fever heat with a generous courage, and 
blazes into enthusiasm even over trifles. It 
dares anything and everything. Hope never 
dies. It thinks little of to-morrow's cares, 
and rejoices with unstinted delight in its deep- 
breathing healthfulness. Life overflows. It is 
full of spring, and rebounds after labour with 
a marvellous elasticity. But, my dear young 
friends, let me beg you to think for a moment 
that Youth is not all strength. It has some 
weakness, and even much of its strength 
is, like the coveted gift of beauty, a most 
dangerous possession. Although the glory of 
young people is their strength, yet if they 
glory in it, it is their snare ; . and life be- 
comes a wild rainbow chase if they do not 
seek help from Him "without Whom we 
can do nothing." All temptation is not 
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shut up in great cities. Joseph \7on his 
battles at home before he triumphed so 
gloriously in the house of Fotiphar. Fierce 
temptations lurk within the breast. The 
imagination is evil. The mind has the taint 
of impurity. It craves pleasures so eagerly 
that it often prefers the false to the true, and 
takes hold of Esau's pottage, though at the 
risk of losing the right to peace and pros- 
perity. Youth naturally lacks experience, is 
very credulous, and may soon be misled by 
wicked guides. Dangers crowd around you on 
every hand, as the Germans did round Paris. 
You need a Divine Helper and Guide. You 
want the God of Joseph with you. Trust 
Him. Make Him the guide of your youtli. 
He will be your shield in temptation, and 
your refuge in trouble. Eemember that you 
are nothing without Him. Meet the Goliaths 
of temptation in the faith of David: "Thou 
comest to me with a sword and a spear, and 
with a shield, but I am come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel whom thou hast defied." 
Look up to God for help, and so change 
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your weakness into His strength. Never let 
a day pass without many prayers. Strike 
the key-note of every day with prayer, and 
send a glance of the soul to God wherever 
you are. It will help you wonderfully. 
Prayer is the hand that holds the rudder of 
your ship true to its course. Fix set 
occasions and places for communion with 
God, and seek to make the hour of prayer the 
gladdest and sweetest of all the day. Trees 
do not grow without light and air ; nor souls 
without fellowship with God. Flowers seek 
sunshine. So you seek the Lord in prayer. 
He who prays well studies well, — yea, does 
everything better for it, be it work in the 
school, the factory, the mill, or the home. 
Give God your heart in prayer. Think your 
prayers ; don't merely say them. But don't 
pray mechanically. "If you pray by your 
watch, probably your watch will soon pray as 
well as you do." Prayer wants learning. A 
babe does not talk to its mother straight off, 
nor a young Christian with God. You must 
stick at it. Pray short. Say what you want, 
and then stop. But never give up because 
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you are mocked by your companions. God 
sees you as well as they. His eye is upon 
you, and His ear open to your cry. Look up 
to Him. He loves you. Is your aim right ? 
Then, looking up to Him is the right way 
to follow on towards the goal. 

" Many foes our march opposing, 
Lord, we turn onr eyes to Thee, 
All our wantg and fears disclosing, 
Helpless to Thy power we flee. 

O protect ns. 
Neither skill nor power have we. 

** Not of hmnan armour boasting, 
Do we ventore to the field 
Li defence so feeble trusting, 

Soon we should be forced to yield. 

God of Israel, 
Be Thyself our sword and shield." 




III. 



PLODDING VERSUS GENIUS. 




HE other day, in the coarse of my 
pastoral visitation, I called at the 
house of my friends the Holtons, 
in hope of finding Mr. and Mrs. 
Holton at home, and was disappointed to 
learn that they had gone out for awhile. 
But Cissy, their daughter, a bright girl of 
some fifteen summers, pressed me to come in 
and have a little chat with her brothers and 
herself, who, she said, were all alone. This 
invitation I readily accepted, and after we 
had discoursed on things many and various, 
high and low, great and small, we found 
ourselves sailing towards a favourite topic 
amongst young people, viz. — the difference 
between plodding and genius ; and Bichard, 
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the eldest son, brought us fally to anchor by 
putting the definite question — "Don't you 
think, sir, that a young man must have a 
special genius for any profession, or even for 
a trade, if he is ever to attain any great 
eminence in either ?'* 

" That depends," I replied, " very much 
upon what you mean by the word genius. 
You know words should be our servants, and 
not our masters ; and in order that we may 
make them serve us readily and thoroughly, 
we must know their exact meaning, and keep 
it before our minds when we employ them. 
If by genius you mean merely capacity for 
work, the power of sticking to a plan or a 
project from the beginning right on to the 
weary or joyous end, an ability to plod away, 
never halting because of failure, never turning 
aside because of suffering, then I should say, 
certainly such genius or 'power of taking 
trouble,' as some one calls it, is indispensa- 
ble to any success that is worth having. But, 
if you mean by genius a special facility or 
aptness, native or inborn, for a trade or pro- 
fession, then I judge that though it may be 
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very useful, and may render work easy and 
pleasant, yet there are few departments of life 
in which real and even eminent success could 
not be obtained without it, provided you have 
wisdom, and patience, and unwearied indus- 
try. Tou remember that Sir Benjamin Brodie 
had a very strong antipathy to your favourite 
profession of medicine, and at first objected 
to becoming a doctor, but when he saw that 
his lot was cast with physic, he gave his 
whole heart to it, and persevered until he 
took the first place among the men of his 
profession." 

" Yes, that seems quite possible, " said 
Cissy, '' where a man has only to examine 
bones, and muscles, and nerves, and such 
like, but do you think any one could compose 
pieces of music like HandePs Messiah, or 
paint pictures like Holman Hunt's Light 
of the World, or write poems such as Tenny- 
son's May Queen and Enoch Arden, without 
a special genius for that work. I always 
fancy that the old saying i^ true, that poets, 
and I would add, painters, sculptors, and 
composers of music, are born, not made." 
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" Doubtless, Cissy, there is weight in that, 
and indeed I think you have, with your usual 
sharpness, seized the point where, if at all, 
genius does differ from mere capacity for 
work. Whenever the result obtained depends 
upon the power of the imagination, upon the 
fleet and nimble forces of the fancy, as in 
painting and poetry, it seems that some 
extraordinary degree of imaginative power 
is requisite.*' 

"Yes, but" — said Frank, a youth about 
thirteen years of age, a bold out-spoken lad, 
with beaming face and lips firmly compressed, 
and countenance that in all its lines told of 
stern resolution — ** very few of us have to get 
through the world as poets and painters ; and 
for my part, I don't see why ihey may not be 
left out in our talk on this matter, and indeed 
if they were out of the world altogether, we 
should not be much the worse off. What 
young people want is plenty of pluck, and 
then they may be what they like. Look at 
Livingstone. Before he was ten years of age 
he had to go to work at a cotton factory in 
Glasgow, and was hard at it from six in the 
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morning till eight at night ; but he meant to 
do something, and even then he worked away 
at his books at night, as well as often getting 
a glance at them from his ' spinning jenny in 
the day/ And after that he went to the 
University in the winter, supporting himself 
by working at cotton in the summer. I shall 
never forget what he said when he was in 
England the last time. I copied it down, 
and I carry it about with me, and I will give 
it you. ' It is not by grand meetings, fine 
speeches, and much excitement, that any- 
thing great is done, but by hard working — 
working in quiet, under an abiding sense of 
God's presence.' " 

This was read out with great gusto, and 
with an air of conscious triumph that to 
Bichard and Cissy seemed a little too strong, 
and they cried out *' Bravo ! bravo ! Frank, " 
as he wound up with his eloquent quotation, 
and looked into our eyes as if to ask us if 
we could venture to deny that he was right. 
After a moment's silence. Cissy struck in, 
with a slight tone of sarcasm in her manner, 
" I thought we should have your great hero. 
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Livingstone, brought oat again; bat I do 
wish you would sometimes give us another 
word for that very strong, but not very elegant 
monosyllable, ' pluck.* " 

I could see Frank was in a hurry to reply, 
and being a little fearful lest he should show 
his pluck in terms of still greater strength, I 
at once took the lead, reminding Cissy, " You 
know Frank does not care about elegance, so 
long as he has strength. Still you will 
remember, Frank, I am sure, that 'pluck,' 
though a very fine thing, is not all that is 
required for a pure and noble life. To be 
courageous and fearless is only a part of our 
duty, and he who has only ' pluck ' will very 
likely be one who has, as we say, ' good 
points,* or is good in 'bits,* but not all 
through, and all over, and all round, and at 
every point. Gentleness, tender-heartedness, 
kindness, and patience are as much needed 
as courage. But to come back to our subject. 
The word * pluck * is closely connected with the 
word plodding, and the thing itself is neces- 
sary, not only in facing lions in the wilds of 
Africa, but in keeping steadfast to a task for 
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long years because it is right to do so, though 
no success allures and no smiles cheer the 
worker. So that when Frank says, 'Let 
there be pluck, and you may be and do what 
you like/ he tells us, that whatever genius 
may be, it does not count for much without 
plenty of plodding." 

'' Oh ! as to that, " said Bichard, *' I am 
quite agreed. Even painters and poets must 
work, and I should almost bo ready to admit 
that so far as the necessity for toil is con- 
cerned, the only difference between men with 
genius and men without it is in the amount 
of labour requisite. I have read somewhere 
that Sir Isaac Newton said he had no genius, 
and that all he claimed to possess was a 
power of fixing his attention*" 

'' Quite right ! and I may add that even 
Beynolds, a distinguished artist, as you know, 
Cissy, was of opinion that any man might 
be a painter or sculptor. And ' rare Ben 
Johnson,' writing of Shakspeare, says — 'He 
who casts to write a living line must sweat, 
and strike the second heat upon the Muses' 
Anvil. . • . For a good poet's made as well 
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the fact, that before he was twelve years old 
he exhibited in the saloon at Amsterdam 
a picture which attracted much attention : 
but then his was quite a hardworking life ; 
and, indeed, he died almost in the act of 
finishing his great picture of the ' Angels 
rolling away the Stone from the Tomb.' " 

** By-the-bye, Eichard, I found some lines 
yesterday on *Ary Scheffer/ that are very 
simple and beautiful.'' 

'' Let us have them, Cissy," said Bichard 
and I at once. Cissy reached her scrap-book 
and read — 

AEY SCHEFFEB. 

** On the waU of brick and plaster, 
Banning down the garden walk, 
Little Ary drew a picture 
With a piece of pointed chalk. 

" For a man it was intended, 

But it looked — oh, such a sight t 
On its left hand but three fingers. 
And but two upon its right. 

** It had neither knees nor elbows, 
And its body was so small ! 
Both its feet were bent and twisted. 
And it had no mouth at aU. 
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** As he drew it, ooasin Gretchen, 
With her doll, was standing by ; 
And she said, ' You'll be an artist, 
My dear Ary, if you try,* 

** Truly spoke his cousin Gretchen, 
For, while yet a little boy, 
His great diligence and talent 
Filled his mother's heart with joy. 
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Much that mother longed to see him 
Grow to be a good, great man. 

• I haye little money, Ary, 
But I'll spare whate'er I can. 



" * I will pay the best of masters. 

Who shall teach you all they know. 
*• In all lahour there is profit,** 
Honours too from labour flow. 

** ' Let not earthly fame or glory, 
Ary, be your end or aim ; 
Let the glory of your Maker 
Hare the fifst and highest claim. 

" * Then I doubt not, darling Ary, 
If God spare you, you shall be 
First and foremost of the painters 
Which the present age shall see.' 

'* Truly spoke his loving mother — 
A great artist he became. 
All the world now loud in honour 
Speak of Ary Scheffer's name. 
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** Vast and varied were the Bubjeots 
Which his skilful fingers drew — 
Smiling infants, merry children, 
Men and women good and true. 

" And he lored to paint the Saviour, 
With the children round His knee, 
And the multitudes that gathered 
Bound the shores of Galilee ; 

* 

" And the sick ones crowding round Him 
But to touch His garment's hem ; 
And that Saviour, in His sorrow. 
Weeping o'er Jerusalem. 

" Ohildren, ne'er forget the precept 
That fond mother taught her son — 
Whatsoever your tosh or labour t 
To Ood*8 glory he it done." 



''That linei 'His great diligence and 
talent/ puts the matter/' said I, "in an 
admirable way. It is just so. Every one 
has ability; but no one must trust to that. 
Hard work, plodding is necessary, even for 
the most gifted. But with a right aim, a 
loving trust in God, a loving fellowship with 
Jesus Christ, and plenty of hard work, even 
those of feeblest gifts may do much good to 
others, and obtain muclf happiness for them- 
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selves. Some men may have genius, but all 
successful men must be plodders. If a youth 
has any special gifts, doubtless he should get 
to know as soon as possible what they are, 
and then, if he has opportunity, work in the 
direction to which those powers point. But 
let no one think, as Hugh Miller did for years, 
that * there is nothing in him,' and that he 
can never attain to any great excellence though 
others may. Plod, plod away ; looking often 
into such a book as Smiles's Self-Help^ where 
you will find numberless illustrations of the 
glorious rewards of application and perse- 
verance to cheer and encourage you along 
your path." 

I was just about to give some of these 
" cases," when Mr. and Mrs. Holton returned, 
and the conversation was at once diverted 
into another channel. 
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PLODDING WITH EYES OPEN. 




E had scarcely got to the end of the 
little bnsineBS which had led me 

ft 

over to the Holtons, and partly 
induced me to stay so long, when 
Mrs. Holton, who was manifestly very anxious 
to know what we had been so eagerly discus- 
sing, looked over to me and said, ." And pray, 
sir, may we not hear what you were so gravely 
talking about when we arrived? I fancy 
the .topic was one of some importance, for I 
noticed that Frank and Cissy seemed a little 
disconcerted when we came in. Come, let 
us into your secret." Thinking that it would 
hardly be safe to trust either Eichard, Frank, 
or Cissy to report our chit-chat, lest they 
should put a little colouring into it, according 

D 
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to any preferences that might be cherished, 
I at once gave a short account of our fami- 
liar talk on plodding as opposed to genius ; 
and when I had done Mr. Holton, who I 
should say is not only a man of wide busi- 
ness experience, but also of bright parts, con- 
siderable culture, and shrewd common sense, 
said, " Don't you think you must do some- 
thing else besides plod, if you are to gain 
success in any worthy enterprise. It is of 
no use plodding, morning, noon, and night, 
with your eyes shut. Dulness, even though 
it works for ever, will not accomplish very 
much. A mole is a persevering worker, 
but he builds a very poor house. A man 
must be quick-witted, as well as of a firm and 
constant will; must have brightness and 
sharpness, as well as force, or his perse- 
verance and application will not carry him 
very far after all. I have often seen one 
youth outstrip another, and leave him utterly 
behind in the race, merely because he knew 
how to turn to advantage a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and could not only strike the iron, 
but could see when the iron was at a white 
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heati and reserve his strength till the use of 
it would tell the most. Beadiness is a grand 
quality in life. Eyes open and wits awake, 
and then plod away, and genius, with all its 
flash and splendour, will never get far ahead 
of you." 

" And do you know, papa," said Cissy, " I 
often think that what we call genius is 
nothing more than extraordinary quickness 
and trueness of perception, or as you say, 
eyes always open and the mind always ready 
to turn everything to account for realising 
the end we have in view. The poet, for 
example, is one who sees truth and beauty 
in everything, in fields and flowers, in sorrow 
and joy, in youth and age, and he labours to 
express the truth he sees in language that 
pleases the ear, and gains a quick and easy 
passage to the mind. He really owes his 
power to his quickness and wisdom in seeing 
what is worth seeing." 

'* Capital, Cissy, and worthy of a * blue- 
stocking,* " replied Bichard, who seemed to 
think that he saw a loophole in the argument 
through which he might pass a word or two 

d2 
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in favour of bis notion that success was not 
only and wholly due to work, and was anxious 
to take advantage of it *' But do you think 
it is all quickness of wits ? Is not something 
due to the fact that these successful men are 
placed where there is something favourable 
to be seen ? Wordsworth finds by accident 
a little girl, who tells a plaintive story of 
a family that is partly on earth and partly 
in heaven, and he simply tells out the tale 
again in the pleasing and pathetic poem, 
'We are seven,' and that one effort makes 
him famous. In fact, men are favoured by 
circumstances, and thereby climb to success, 
and then others put down to hard work what 
is really owing to a ' happy hit,' or to a bold 
and fortunate venture, or indeed to accident 
pure and simple." 

" Accident, indeed ! " cried out Frank, with 
all the impetuosity of his spirit, and with 
not a little contempt in his look and tone, 
"I should like to know who would care to 
trust to accident for a week's dinners ; and 
yet you might as well do so as expect to get 
anything worth having by mere * good luck,' 
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V 

or a spin at the wheel of fortune. You trust 
to accident for success, and you will very 
likely jBnd yourself accidentally lodged in a 
workhouse, or perhaps successfully protected 
in a prison." 

"You wait a bit, Prank, I had not done. 
Let me finish what I was about. I was going 
to say, we have all heard of the Exhibition 
of 1851, in Hyde Park. Well, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, I have been told, actually sketched 
the first design for that great palace of glass 
on a piece of blotting paper in the waiting- 
room of the Midland Station at Derby. He 
was not at home labouring in his study, but 
travelling, when the idea flashed across his 
mind which took shape in the Crystal Palace. 
Was not that very much like accident ? " 

" That is, I must say," chimed in Mr. 
Holton, "a somewhat unfortunate illus- 
tration, for only the other day I heard of a 
lecture given by Sir Joseph Paxton himself, 
before the Society of Arts, in which he 
positively affirmed that the plan of the 
Palace was by no means a sudden idea or 
a blaze of genius, but the result of much 
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painstaking and patient elaboration; and 
that, in fact, the building which astonished 
everybody, and left all the professional 
architects far behind, cost him long years to 
construct." 

" Still," said Mrs. Holton, eager, woman- 
like, to protect the weak, and to cover the 
retreat of her son Kichard, "it must be 
admitted that accident seems to have had 
much to do with many of the inventions 
made by men of science, and with the success 
of some men of business ; as, for example, 
our friends the Mistons, who could not suc- 
ceed at all in this part of the town, but are 
doing well over in Hammersmith. Sir 
Joseph Paxton might have laboured long at 
such a building while he was the Duke of 
Devonshire's gardener, but suppose there had 
been no International Exhibition where 
then had been his success? Moreover, I 
believe the apple that fell at Sir Isaac 
Newton's feet, is credited with some share 
in the great discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. Isn't it, sir ? " 

" Undoubtedly, but with what share ? It 
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is only a seeming share, and not a real one, 
for apples had been falling to the earth from 
the days of Adam, and men had known it ; 
bat then, they had not the quick wit, nor the 
keen and cultured intelligence to detect the 
law that was exemplified in the circumstance. 
The difference was not in the accident— the 
falling apple; it was in Newton, the observer. 
He looked at the event with a mind culti- 
vated by years of profound and diligent 
study ; a mind prepared to turn a common 
circumstance into a means of arriving at a 
general law; and the marvel about the 
Exhibition was this: that when such <a 
building was wanted, that gardener at Chats- 
worth was the only man in all England who 
had so far trained his mind, and so mastered 
the business of glass-house constructing, in 
which he was partly engaged, that he could 
supply that want and turn it to advantage. 
You may see the same sort of thing in many 
other discoveries. It was the observation of 
a spider at work, spinning his silken threads, 
and creating his bridges from twig to twig, 
that led to the Suspension Bridges over the 
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Thames and the Menai Straits. Branel 
found in the varnished perforations made by 
a tiny shipworm, his plan for the construction 
of the tunnel that runs under our great river; 
and Galileo, when only eighteen years of 
age, got the idea of the pendulum, as a means 
of measuring time, from a lamp swinging in 
the cathedral of Pisa." 

"But," said Frank, "how came they to 
see so much where so many people had seen 
nothing." 

" Doubtless because they had been plod- 
ding with their eyes open, as your father 
says. They had sought to discover truth by 
means of observation, and therefore, when 
the favourable event was before them, they 
could do what the untrained mind could not 
do, make use of it. Fortune, it is said, 
favours the brave, but they must be brave ; 
so accidents favour those who are in a 
position to turn them properly to account. 
Dr. Chalmers was riding on a stage coach 
on one occasion, and seeing the driver whip 
one of the horses to prevent his taking fright 
at an object in the distance, at once resolved 
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the matter into one of his best sermons^ 
called " The expalsive power of a new affec- 
tion." So Handel eaaght the idea of one of 
his great chomses from the ring of a black- 
smith's hammer and anvil. The habit of 
observing must be cultivated very diligently. 
You must aim to be sharp, to use all your 
faculties, and to keep using them, if you 
would really succeed. Opie, the great painter, 
was asked once, what he mixed his colours 
with ? and he replied, ' I mix them with 
brains, sir.' That's it, with brains, sir. Plod 
on with the eyes ever open, the whole mind 
wide awake, and the worthy goal aimed at will 
really come nearer and nearer every day, even 
though you may have to wait long before 
you actually touch it. Life is like, the ascent 
of a hill. We are at a spot half-way be- 
tween the foot and the summit. Some are 
before us, some behind. There are many and 
devious paths. Some go straight up to the 
top, making constant and undeviating pro- 
gress. Others go up a little way, and then 
turning back, go down, and then have to re- 
trace their steps, and climb again. We 
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should always be climbing higher and higher, 
and never wasting our little time in retracing 
wrong or heedless steps/' 

This talk reminds me," said Mr. Holton, 
" of a story I once read. A gentlemen was 
travelling in the northern part of Ireland, 
and passing a school-house, thought he would 
enter and see what was going on. The boys 
were spelling. One little fellow stood apart, 
looking sad and dispirited. "Why does that 
boy stand there ? " asked the visitor. " Oh, 
he is good for nothing," replied the teacher. 
" There's nothing in him. I can make 
nothing of him. He is the most stupid boy 
in the school." The gentleman was sur- 
prised at this answer, and seeing that the 
teacher was so stern and rough that the 
more timid nearly lost all heart with him, he 
said a few words to them, and then, placing 
his hand on the noble brow of the little 
fellow who stood apart, he said — " One of 
these days you may be a fine scholar. Don't 
give up, but try, my boy, try." The boy's 
soul was aroused. His dormant intellect 
awoke. A new purpose was formed. From 
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that hour he became studious and ambitious 
to excel. And he did become a fine scholar, 
and the author of a well-known Commentary 
on the Bible ; a great and good man, beloved 
and honoured. That boy was afterwards 

DB. ADAM CLABKE. 

This then seems to me to be what is neces- 
sary. Try, try to observe, and keep on trying. 
Plod away, eyes ever open, and will ever firm; 
and any success that is worth having, and 
that God approves, will be sure to come 
sooner or later; and even if it should not 
come, I know you would say, sir, the simple- 
hearted and honest effort to gain it will be 
its own reward." 

" That is it," said I ; but as the bell rang 
for supper, we had to hie away to enjoy it, 
Frank and Cissy extorting a promise from me, 
as we went down stairs, that I would not be 
very long before I cam& over for another 
" talk." 
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*' Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 

With his marble block before him ; 
And his face looked up with a smile of joy, 

As an angel dream passed o'er him. 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone. 

With many a sharp incision ; 
With heaven's own light the sculptor shone : 

He had caught that angel's vision. 

" Sculptors of life are we as we stand, 

With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waitiag the hour when, at God's command, 

Our life's dream passes o'er us. 
If we carve it, then, on the yielding stone. 

With many a sharp incision, 
It's heavenly beauty shall be our own, 

Our lives that angel's vision." 

AVE you ever been into a sculptor's 
studio? Have you seen that 
strange and miscellaneous assem- 
blage of casts of heads, of medal- 
lions, cameos, intaglios, busts, monuments, 
groups of figures, and I know not what 
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besides stored away in his large workshop ? 
Above all, have you witnessed the sculptor at 
his work, giving blow upon blow to the hard 
marble, until the shapeless block has assumed 
a form of grace and loveliness, and stood forth 
lacking nothing but life? He does not, as 
you might have supposed, begin his work by 
chiseling the huge block of stone. That 
would never do. He has a long and some- 
times a most difficult labour to perform before 
the instruments are fixed, and the first blow 
is given. You know you can dig a garden 
and set potatoes better if you have a line to 
guide you. Crochet-work requires patterns in 
the outset, though the nimble fingers may 
become independent of them after a while, 
because the pattern is at length clearly printed 
on the mind. The rules of arithmetic are 
rarely easy till you have had an " example,'' 
showing in detail how the rule is applied. 
Before that, "rules" are mostly puzzles. 
The apprentice sees a skilled and experienced 
workman or master make a door or a window 
frame, and sets about the task better pre- 
pared for his work than bushels of books or 
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talk could ever have made him. He has seen 
it done, and the eye is the chief inlet of 
knowledge. It is always much easier to 
work out a result when you know what that 
result is to be. How often we used to look 
at the end of the book for the " answers " 
when we had a difficult problem to solve ? 
Yes ! patterns are powers. Sage indeed was 
the man who invented the steam engine; 
but he need not be the wisest of men who 
copies what is thus originated. The sculptor 
must Jirst know what he is to cut out of the 
stone before he can begin his work. He must 
have a model. And therefore he either makes 
a picture in his mind^ as of "Charity," or 
" Pity," or the " Beading Girl," or " Venus," 
or else he obtains a photograph, as of 
" George Peabody," or " Sir Eobert Peel." 
He does not take up his mallet and chisel, 
and begin hitting aimlessly at the stone, not 
knowing whether he is to produce a man or a 
lion, a grave-stone or a bust. At the outset 
he makes sure of his ideal, c^nd then he sets 
it forth for the first time in soft clay ; and 
after many a touch, and much measuring. 
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and when be has brought his pattern as near 
to perfection as may be^ he sets to work on 
the stone itself. 

" Sculptors of life are we," and our first 
and great necessity is a true and faultless 
model. Clearly and definitely should we 
fashion to ourselves, guided by the good 
Spirit of God, the work we have to do, the 
character we have to form, and the destiny 
we hope to enjoy. Everyone has a capacity 
for being and doing good; but we require 
a faithful pattern of life, as well as heavenly 
grace, to enable us to shape ourselves 
after the Divine likeness. Such a pattern, 
you know, we have. We are not left to 
create our own model. Christ Jesus, Son 
of God and Son of Man, has left us an 
example. We are to be conformed to His 
Image. That is our main business here. 
And that Image is known to us by four pho- 
tographs, taken with matchless skill, and 
preserved for men in all ages in the four 
Gospels. They give us the model. That 
great Biography sets before us the pattern- 
life ; a living, loving, perfect life, first used 
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for others, and then given up for their sal- 
vation. Make yourselves, my young friends, 
familiar with every feature of it. Do not 
pass by a single trait. Look again and again : 
you cannot study it too much. Seek to catch 
the full inspiration for noble and unselfish 
work which it contains. Master the whole 
of the Image. Compare John's photograph 
with Matthew's, and Mark's with Luke's, so 
that you may know the Divine Original most 
completely. Be as much at home with His 
acts as with the alphabet. Breathe His 
Spirit. Love Him fervently, and adore Him 
with all your heart. When Guido was 
looking at some of the masterpieces of the 
great Michael Angelo, he felt the kindlings 
of ambition within him, and exclaimed, 
*'And I, too, will be a painter." So you, 
gazing upon the face of the Saviour, and 
steeped in sympathy with His work, say, 
" And I, too, by God's grace, will do my 
Father's will. I will go about doing good ; I 
will be meek, and patient, and true, and 
self-denying; I will live for others, and 
not for self." Leave no portion of the 
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model unstudied, not a solitary line of it 
unattempted. Count no point of resemblance 
to Christ, however slight, a trifle. Michael 
Angelo was once explaining to a visitor in his 
studio, what he had done at a statue since 
his previous visit. " I have," said he, " re- 
touched this part — polished that — softened 
this feature — brought out that muscle — given 
some expression to this lip, and more energy 
to that limb." " But," said the hasty and 
heedless critic, " these are trifles." " It may 
be so," answered the sculptor, " but recollect 
that trifles make up perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle." Aim, therefore, at a thorough 
knowledge of your model, the Lord Jesus. 
Let His image dwell in your imagination, 
richly, and seek to reproduce in your life 
a perfect likeness to Him ; aye, even in the 
smallest details of your life, and what may 
seem to you to be its trifles ; and then, though 
your work be faulty in some respects, yet by 
God's grace it will not fail to find a place 
at the last great day amongst the products 
of the noblest and best moral sculptors that 
have ever lived. 

B 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that 
you may get some valuable aid from good 
copies of the One Original. Every sculptor 
makes originals his study where he can, but 
failing them, he obtains the best imitations, 
photographs, or representations that exist. 
Bad copies should be strenuously avoided. I 
have read of a painter. Sir Peter Lely, that 
he never would look at a bad picture, if he 
could help it; for he felt that the evil was 
contagious, and that his mind would be 
tainted and his pencil go astray. So we say, 
avoid bad copies of Christ. Never put them 
in your studio for imitation. Eeserve every 
corner of it for the best productions the 
Christian Church contains. Start with such 
a copy as Paul or John ; and then add such 
as Luther, Melancthon, Baxter, Bunyan, 
William Carey, William Wilberforce, Gran- 
ville Sharp, Dan Taylor, Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Hugh Miller, and others, from amongst the 
more recent Christian Biography. See how 
they lived the Christian life. Behold Chris- 
tianity in action^ and learn the labour which 
awaits your hands. Sir William Jones read 
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the works of Cicero through every year, that 
he might fashion his style after that model. 
Demosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
re-copied the history written by Thucydides 
no less than eight times, so that he might 
seonre a perfect mastery of his terse and 
concise mode of expression. Familiarity 
with the lives of good men will quicken zeal, 
rouse a holy ambition, and prove a powerful 
incentive to energetic living. ' Still, do not 
read every biography that comes in your 
way. Get some of the best, and read them 
well. A small garden worked thoroughly, is 
better than a large farm full of weeds. Lord 
Eldon took for his motto — " Not many things, 
but much ;'* and it makes a world of dif- 
ference which way a youth's life is pointed, 
whether to the many or the much, A few 
of the best copies, known as familiarly as 
household friends, and their deeds often 
thought over, will help you immensely in 
the effort to form a beautiful and Ghristlike 
character. This, then, should be your plan in 
the studio of life. Lovingly study Christ Jesus, 
the one original model, first and foremost ; 

E 2 
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next master the best copies of Him given, 
in the lives of the Saints of God; then, 
work with a will, resolved that, by God's 
grace, " no day shall pass without a line '* 
of closer resemblance to the Great Pattern ; 
and, finally, always look up to God, your 
Heavenly Father, both for pardon for all your 
faults and mistakes, and also for His loVing 
and constant help in your difficult but true 
and noble task. So, work out your own 

SALVATION WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING ; FOR IT IS 
GOD WHO WORKETH IN YOU TO WILL AND TO DO 

OF His good pleasure. 
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VI. 



NEVER DESPAIR. 



u 




OTHER, I really can't endure this 
tormenting thirst much longer. 
It is devouring me. All this 
day you have been telling me 
we shall come upon a well, and yet it seems 
as far off as ever. Are there no springs in 
this desert ?" 

Such was the plaintive and impatient 
appeal of a youth of some fifteen summers to 
his affectionate and sorrowing mother, as they 
wandered foot-sore and heart-sick, oppressed 
with a weary sense of homelessness and hope- 
lessness over the hot and parched soil of 
a dreary and desolate wilderness. For years 
they had revelled in the warm and genial 
shade of an abounding prosperity ; and had 
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scarce known a single want, or felt a solitary 
grief. A generous father had loaded their 
table with benefits, and made their cup run 
over with good; but owing to a slight do- 
mestic disturbance, occasioned by the lad's 
behaviour towards his younger brother, they 
were driven rudely and harshly from their 
hospitable home into the unfriendly desert. 
With strange feelings, partly of daring inde- 
pendence, and partly of real grief, they set 
out, shouldering a bottle of water and a store 
of bread, and sustained by the hope of finding 
a home and a table spread for them in the 
wilderness. But they were soon disappointed. 
The water was quickly spent, and the bread 
consumed. And being the end of summer, 
the herbage which covered the region with a 
rich verdure in the early spring was dried up, 
and thickly powdered with, the dust of the 
chalky soil. The streams that leaped from 
stone to stone then were now swallowed by 
the thirsty ground. The wells were empty. 
The air was hot. The pitiless sun shot his 
fiercest rays upon the thirst-stricken wander- 
ers, and the dry, half brown, half white earth 
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reflected his beat as from so many mirrors up 
into their pale, thin, and sunken faces ; till 
the yoath, losing all heart, cried out, as well 
as his swollen tongue would let him — *' Oh, 
what shall I do ! I'm dying. This torment- 
ing thirst is fast killing me." 

" Be patient a little longer, my boy," says 
the distressed mother, getting strength to 
battle with her own pains from her warm 
love and eager efforts for her son, " let us 
walk on and we shall find water soon. I 
remember, years gone by, before you were 
born, wandering in a neighbouring desert 
for hours, but at length I refreshed myself 
at a fountain in the wilderness. God sees 
us, and He will not forget us." 

Soothed a little by this statement, which 
he had heard so often that it was becoming 
a familiar strain, they walked a few paces 
further: and then, almost crazed with the 
maddening fever of his thirst, he fell pros- 
trate on the ground, muttering, in an indis- 
tinct manner, " I'm dying, oh ! mother, I'm 
dying." 

Her heart breaking with anguish, she hastes 
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away to every patch of green herbage within 
sight, fondly hoping to find the life-giving 
draught ; but at length, recalled by the pitiful 
moans of the dying lad, she returns, almost 
exhausted by her fruitless efforts, and in her 
despair moves him from the hot glare of the 
sun to the shelter of a kindly protecting 
shrub, and then, for she cannot bear to see 
his death-agonies, she moves off a little dis- 
tance till the fierce struggle is ended. 

Burying her head in her lap, the mother, 
doubly desolate, laments the loss of her only 
hope and joy in all her wanderings. Why 
should such a cruel fate overtake me ? Was 
it not enough to be banished from my home ? 
Must I also be robbed of my child ? When 
lo ! she starts ! A gentle voice is heard, in 
sweet and winning tones, calling her by name, 
and saying, '^ What aileth thee, Hagar ? fear 
not, for God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is ! Arise, see yonder is a well of 
water; fill your bottle again, and give the 
lad to drinjc." With an energy born of heaven, 
away she starts for the well of water, and 
bounds back to her son, swift as an arrow to 
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its post, and just in time to save him from 
the grasp of death. Thus the life of Ishmael 
was preserved by God ; " and God was with 
the lad, and he grew and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness, and became an archer/' and the chief 
founder of the great Arab nation. 

Could anything picture to us a richer pity 
or a deeper compassion ? Is there a scene 
anywhere that shows so forcibly the tender 
heart of God our Father towards the dis- 
tressed and suffering ? The lad did not even 
pray. No supplication escaped him. He is 
too much rent, and torn, and agonised by 
his thirst for that. He simply moans out 
his anguish, and his cries and tears reach 
God in the heavens, and He comes out of His 
place at once, and tells the despairing mother 
where the waters flow. God is very pitiful 
towards the young, and feeble, and needy. 
He delighteth in mercy. He will help in 
your extremity, for He is full of compassion. 
Things that you can do yourselves He will 
not do for you ; but He will surely send you 
aid when other sources fail, and water when 
other streams are dry. God secures a friend 
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for the' baby-boy that is cast into the river 
Nile, and Moses gets in Pharaoh's palace part 
of the skill and the wisdom that enable him 
to deliver Israel from Pharaoh's iron rule. 
Jesus gives back to the weeping widow of Nain 
her one and only son from the coffin, without 
a prayer, without a sigh from her or her 
friends, and from the simple impulse of His 
deep compassion. Josiah Wedgwood, the 
founder of the Staffordshire potteries, lost his 
father when he was eleven years old, but God 
took care of him, and made him a great and 
good man. Samuel Drew, bereft of his 
mother and neglected by his father, was left 
in the hands of God, and he became a clever 
writer and a useful member of the Wesleyan 
Church. Joseph Hume's father died whilst 
he was a mere child, and he was sorely put 
to it to gain a livelihood, but he toiled on, 
became a Member of Parliament, and made 
himself a name and a fame for persevering 
energy that could not be defeated. Hugh 
Miller's father was drowned at sea, and he 
was left to be brought up by his widowed 
mother, but not without many witnesses to 
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the care of his Father in heaven, and he 
became a famous geologist, a skilfnl author, 
and a good man. Francis Chantry, the 
Sheffield sculptor, William Smith, the father 
of English geology, Fowell Buxton, the friend 
of the slave, John Kitto, the workhouse boy 
who became the writer of many good books ; 
and hundreds more who, like Ishmael, have 
been cast forth into the desert of poverty 
and suffering have found that God has 
been with them, supplying their needs 
and making them prosperous. Never doubt 
God*s compassion. Cling to His mercy 
to the last. It is infinite ; it endureth 
for ever. " 'Tis sure in God the fatherless 
and forlorn may find mercy." " When my 
father and mother forsake me then the Lord 
will take me up." With a special care He 
watches over and provides for the young. 
Look up to Him and fear not. Never despair. 
Trust His love in Jesus, and do His will, 
remembering always — ** It is not the will of 
your Father who is in heaven that one . of 
these little ones should perish." 




VII. 



THE GIGGLE FAMILY. 




T is now some fifteen years since 
I received my introduction to a 
respectable, comfortable, and toler- 
ably well to do family, living in 
Broad-street, Bristol, of the not very plea- 
sant name of Giggle. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of both father and mother ; but as my 
readers will care more about young Master 
George Giggle, and his interesting sister 
Lucinda, I shall just give a brief description 
of them before narrating my experiences on 
the memorable day of my first visit. George 
was a healthy, buoyant, active, good-natured, 
easy-going, mirthful lad, about fourteen years 
of age. He was filled to the brim with 
animal spirits, and had no greater difficulty 
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than to sit still. Like a dog that had just 
slipped his collar, he was always "on the 
go." In fact, his facetious father said, he 
was the nearest approach to " perpetual mo- 
tion" he had ever seen; and declared that 
he had thought of sending him to the next 
exhibition, labelled, " a great discovery," only 
that he feared he could not stand still long 
enough for the label to be read. He was as 
ready to start into laughter as powder is 
to explode. In fact, mostly he was laughing 
immoderately ; but if you could not hear the 
roar of that, like the murmur of distant 
thunder, you were sure to discover him 
delighting in a half-suppressed titter. And, 
inasmuch as he inherited from his parents 
this intense zest for fun and frolic, it may be 
readily supposed that he was largely in- 
dulged in the free use of his inclinations. 
" Lucinda," said the mother to me within a 
few minutes of my arrival in the room where 
the brother and sister were playing together — 
" Lucinda is a thorough boy, only two years 
younger than her brother, and seems to 
drink into his spirit, share his fun-loving 
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propensities, and is ready to add all she can 
to his jollity." 

Scarcely had I sat down to dinner, on that 
dull November day, when I was told by my 
host, — what was hardly necessary, for there 
had been full proof of it already, — " This is 
Liberty Hall, let me say, sir; we put no 
restraints on anybody here. Our children are 
perfectly free. We like to see them merry. You 
know Solomon says, 'A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine,' and we quite believe 
it." "Yes," said I, having become quite 
at home, yet fearing such freedom might 
perhaps become inconvenient ; " but pardon 
me, sir, if I say, that bottles of medicine 
are not always necessary, and certainly not 
always acceptable, are they ? " 

" Capital," shouted out George at once, 
and before Mr. Giggle could say a word. 
''Father is always quoting King Solomon as 
an authority for his jokes ; but I never heard 
him better taken to than that. Give it 
him. He likes it. We all give and take 
here, sir." 

And so indeed I found; for never before 
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or since did I eat a dinner enlivened with 
so much of the sauce of wit and pleasantry. 
It was a feast of jokes ; jokes of all sorts and 
ages, old, jokes and new jokes, good and bad, 
long and short, stale and fresh, original and 
borrowed, and without end. Scarcely was 
the " Grace before meat " concluded, than 
George started the old story about "rabbits 
hot, and rabbits cold, &c.," and that opened 
the way for all that was odd and comical in 
connection with the ceremony of ** asking a 
blessing." Then there were jokes and gigglings 
about one another, about the neighbours and 
foreigners, about students and ministers, 
about famous and infamous townsmen, and 
almost about everybody. No matter what 
was mentioned, its ludicrous side was the 
first, and mostly the only one, seen. Memory 
seemed, in fact, a lumber-room stored to the 
fuU of giggling material. Even the Bible 
was chiefly known in those parts of it which 
had been turned into puzzles and conun- 
drums, or were closely associated with amus- 
ing stories or ridiculous incidents; and 
ministers of the Gospel were esteemed ac- 
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cording to their proved ability to add to the 
family stock of fun and merriment. 

After that day I often used to wonder 
whether what I had seen and heard was 
merely an occasional exhibition of fire-works, 
perhaps in honour of my visit as a student 
from a distant college, or whether this was 
the tone and spirit of the family. Other 
opportunities of observation, and a closer 
knowledge of both George and Lucinda, have 
answered such questions, and made clear the 
effect likely to follow such unbridled frivolity 
and wild levity. About a year and a half 
after my visit, George, owing to the sud- 
den death of his father, and to the family 
not being quite so well provided for as was 
anticipated, had to be apprenticed to a 
leading builder in a country town not far 
from London. He passed through his time of 
apprenticeship ; but it can hardly be said he 
served it, for he never did any more work 
than he was obliged, and the little that he 
did, no better than he was forced. He 
laughed himself into high favour with the 
men of the shop, but into serious disfavour 
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with his master. He oould not be brought to 
look at life in any of its serioas aspects. At 
one time there was a gleam of hope. He 
became a professed Christian, joined himself 
to the church, entered the Sunday-school, and 
seemed to be ruled by a better and nobler 
spirit. But his levity was again his snare. 
It put him off his guard. He liked the com- 
pany that was "merry," and always preferred 
it without asking whether it was good and 
wise as well as merry. He fell again and 
again, left school and church, gave himself 
to his rollicking and boisterous shop-mates, 
and gradually but really became utterly 
reprobate in character. Two young men 
who were apprenticed to the same master a 
short time after him, are now part owners of 
the business, and George is dragging along a 
miserable existence in this city, trying to get 
a little false merriment from stale jokes and 
intoxicating drinks. 

And Lucinda I Tes : what of her ! Well, 
I saw her only two months ago, sitting in the 
midst of a group of eager and attentive girls, 
earnestly and lovingly teaching them *' the 

F 
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way of salvation." She is much beloved, and 
is at once one of the most cheerful and useful 
members of the church of Christ in her native 
city. She was warned in time. The folly of 
always saying "Serious things to-morrow," 
was made known to her ; and she set herself 
right heartily to watch and pray against a 
frivolous spirit as her " besetting sin," and 
bravely did she fight with it for six long years, 
till at length she was quite victorious, and is 
now a living and beautiful illustration of 
John Bunyan's motto, "Cheerful, but not 
light ; serious, but not sad." ^ 

No doubt our God would have us cheerful 
in our bright and sunny youth, as also in 
manhood and age. It is most fitting that 
the young should be happy. You ought to 
be. Smiles and laughter are the gifts of 
G^od as well as tears and prayers ; just as the 
bright and glory-gleaming heavens, and the 
sombre cloud-filled skies, are painted by the 
same unrivalled artist. Dulness is disease. 
Cheerfulness is health. Joy is of God, and is 
godlike. Melancholy is of Satan, and to be 
shunned as he ought to be. But frivolity is 
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dangerous and deadly. It wastes life and 
fritters away time and strength. It is like 
letting the enemy into the fortress which 
should defend you against him. It entraps 
you into sin before you are aware of it. 
Ships, even the best^ will sink if they have 
no ballast ; and hundreds of young men and 
women are lost for want of solidity of thought 
and character. They are spoilt for business, 
for home, for society, and for God. Like 
the clerks that Gowper found in the office 
in which he worked, they '' giggle and make 
giggle" aU the day long, wasting their em- 
ployer's time, depraving their own nature, 
and often sinking into the worst uncleanness 
of speech and suggestion. They are merry ; 
but they are not strong; and wise, and good. 
Laughing is not life. Perpetual trifling no 
more beflts a child of God and immortality 
than the nonsense of a clown graces the lips 
of kings. Giggling is not goodness; but 
tends to destroy it where it exists, and to 
hinder its birth where it is not found. We 
are here for nobler ends than merely to be 
amused from morning till night; and we 
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ought to count the day lost that is given np 
wholly to frittering pleasures. Life is full 
of serious facts. Eternity itself is not far 
off us; and each moment brings us nearer 
to its unseen door, though we know not at 
what hour we may be called in by the Judge. 
Cultivate serious thoughts, my young friends. 
Do not waste your opening days in endless 
frivolity. Walk with God, the happy God, 
and be cheerful. Season life with reflection. 
Make your pleasures more pleasurable by 
using them as a relief from sound and solid 
work. Shun the society of the perpetual 
joker as you would a road infested with 
robbers. It brings everything into contenjpt, 
even yourselves. Triflers make the world 
no richer; they invent nothing, discover 
nothing, produce nothing but folly and ruin. 
They laugh away an existence that was de- 
signed to prepare them for usefulness oh 
earth, and for the society of God and angels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect 
in heaven. Thus, their merriment is their 
folly. Let, then, seriousness attend on mirth, 
self-restraint on laughter, and calm reflection 
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on exuberant joy. There is a time to langh, 
bat surely for much else as well; and the 
motto of the wise and good is always, 
"Cheerful, but not Light; Sebious, but 
NOT Sad." 
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VIII. 



A FORGOTTEN COMMANDMENT. 




T was one of the sunniest of the 
opening days of the Angust just 
passed when Arthur Gauston and 
I strolled out of the thriving town 
of Wiltringham towards the pleasant leafy 
woods that skirt the northern side of that 
busy hive of manufacturing industry. The 
summer sun was shining in his strength, 
gladdening the hearts of the fearful, but 
making work irksome and places of rest and 
shadow a double delight. Soon, however, 
we were well protected from the fierce glare 
of his hottest beams by the far-reaching 
shade of branching elm and hoary oak. The 
scene was one of intense interest. The end- 
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less variety and marvellous beauty of green 
foliage covering trees, all of which drank 
from the same soil and of the same air, and 
stood still in the same place in which they 
were born, were pleasant and refreshing to 
the sight, and also stimulating to minds 
ready to receive the lessons which the sym- 
bols of nature set forth. There was, more- 
over, that general buzz of summer life, that 
indescribable soothing noise — a sort of cheer- 
ful whispered conversation of the animated 
tribes that creep among the brushwood or flit 
from flower to flower. Brilliant butterflies 
chased one another, gaily-robed beetles raced 
along the earth, bright green grasshoppers 
leapt about the grass, the well-laden bees 
thrust themselves far into the heart of God's 
vast honey stores, and, crowning all, sweet 
strains of bird-music ever and anon fell on 
the sensitive ear and thrilled the susceptible 
heart. 

But strange truth it is that, when the mind 
is charged with some solemn and weighty pur- 
pose, or oppressed with heavy care, Nature, 
in any of her many moods, ceases to speak 
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her own language and convey her own 
messages, and seems only to take up, and 
echo, and illustrate, the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the onlooker. What all this quiet 
grandeur and surpassing beauty said to 
Arthur Causton I know not; but, having 
stayed with his father some days, I had been 
forced to accept the unwelcome conclusion 
that Arthur's behaviour to his parents was 
not all it should be ; and so intent was I upon 
introducing the painful subject to the attention . 
of my cheerful companion that all this luxu- 
riance of life and loveliness, this leafy shade, 
this shining glory of earth and air, seemed only 
to enforce and illustrate the " sweet reason- 
ableness" of Divine commandments, the 
immeasurable worth of wise laws and just 
restraints, and the unspeakable charms of 
faithful obedience. 

Now Arthur was a bright, sharp youth, the 
eldest son of prosperous tradespeople, who had 
with much industry got together, and with 
greater prudence kept, their little property. 
Hard and long had they striven to give their 
firstborn a good education, and therefore had 
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kbpt him at school till he was nearly fifteen — 
a year longer than they could well afford, 
considering their means and their duties to 
the rest of the family. For the last six 
months, Arthur had held the post of junior 
clerk in a large manufactory. A year ago, 
and while at school, he became a Christian, 
and united himself with the General Baptist 
church at Wiltringham ; but still he had 
either never learnt or had quite forgotten the 
commandment which says, "Honour thy 
father and thy mother." He was haughty 
and discourteous in his behaviour to his 
'parents. There was a very unpleasant 
** snap " in his talk. His tone was always 
that of an oracle who was to be believed ;" he 
was right, every one else was wrong. His 
father's experience counted for nothing by 
the side of his bit of book learning. He 
assumed to dictate on most questions ; knew 
everything, could see through everything, 
and might have been made lord and master 
of everything, so domineering was the air 
with which he carried himself. He laughed 
at his father's faults, made sport of his 
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defective grammar, disregarded parental ad- 
vice, ignored parental authority, and neither 
respected nor honoured his father and mo- 
ther. I had seen enough. I was resolved to 
say at least one word before I left on behalf 
of one of God's greatest and best laws. 

Still it was not an easy or pleasant thing 
to do. But " where there's a will there's a 
way." After sauntering along for some time, 
chatting on business and books, we came to 
a shady spot where the spirit of quietude was 
queen, and the trunk of an old oak felled last 
winter seemed to say to us, ''Best here 
awhile." Accepting the invitation, I soon 
began with a little '' tacking about," as the 
sailors call it, making my way towards the 
forgotten commandment. Sundry intro- 
ductory words led up to the question — 

" Don't you think, Arthur, that you some- 
times treat your father and mother with 
less kindness and consideration than they 
deserve ? " 

"I don't know that I do, sir. I don't 
intend to, I'm sure, and I'm always in by the 
time they want me ; and ever since I have 
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been at Elsworthy's, I have paid my board 
and kept mygielf." 

" Yes, that is all very well, as far as it goes; 
and it is not far either, taking into account 
what yoa owe, as a son and a Christian, to the 
parents who nourished your life, and, at the 
cost of much self-denial, obtained for you, 
what is better than life, a good intellectual, 
moral, and religious training. But did you 
not see how you pained their minds at 
breakfast this morning, when you spoke so 
jeeringly about your father's ignorance of 
Tennyson; and again, when you called his 
attention to the false aspirate in the use of 
the word ' air ? ' " 

Arthur, at this, blushed to the roots of 
his hair with shame, and for a moment 
seemed confused, but at length stammered 
out, " Oh, that — well — yes — perhaps — but 
it's so provoking when you've told them again 
and again, and they will not alter, but go on 
blundering away, and so tell everybody they 
never had any education and only sprang 
from the lowest ranks." 

This surprised and aroused me. What, 
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thought I, you are ashamed of the rock 
from whence you were hewn. You, too, have 
fallen before the great idols of the hour, 
and worship the false gods— adored by too 
many, alas !— " Appearance," " Descent," 
and ''Social Position." And at once this 
one youth seemed in my fancy to grow into 
that exceeding great host of young men and 
women who, as a great preacher says, are 
chargeable with '' one of the meanest, most 
graceless, and most dastardly vices of which 
human nature can be guilty;" and, with some 
warmth, I said — 

''Indeed; but surely that is no reason 
why you of all others in the world should 
not treat them kindly and lovingly. Is it 
for you, their son, their eldest son, until just 
now dependent upon them for everything — 
for body and mind, culture and all — to lay 
bare their errors, and to irritate them by 
displaying in a painful way that very su- 
periority they have given you? Who sent 
you to school year after year, and at what 
self-denial? Did not they? Whose good 
character was it that got you your present 
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place ?> Not your own, for it had to be made. 
Was it not theirs? Why, even a cub will 
not turn upon its mother bear, and the fierce 
tigress can get defence from her grown off- 
spring. You surely cannot mean to say that 
you are to use the very advantages you have 
received at their hands for annoying and 
distressing them." 

Perhaps this was a little too severe ; and 
as Arthur was scarcely ready to reply, I pro- 
ceeded, in a somewhat subdued tone, to say — 
" But I am sure you cannot think so. You, 
as a Christian, know that Paul tells you to 
obey your parents, without saying a word 
about what sort they are. And whilst you are 
in the house, you will admit you ought to 
regard its rules, and to honour and respect 
those whom God has placed at its head. The 
greatest of all German writers says, " No 
creature is happy, or even free, except in the 
circuit of law. Obedience is the first and 
noblest of duties. I would hardly * give a 
fig' for a youth who is clever in debate, sharp 
in business, fond of reading, but scornful and 
haughty at home. Bespect and honour are 
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due to parents, not only for their sake and 
the sake of brothers and sistera, but for your 
own sake — for your happiness and well- 
being. Euskin, of whom you were talking 
a while ago, says in his ' Two Paths * — and I 
am reminded of it by what I see yonder — * A 
butterfly is much more free than a bee ; but 
you honour the bee more just because it is 
subject to certain laws, which fit it for orderly 
functions in bee society.* " 

Arthur's spirit was still chafed, and he 
replied, " That is all very well ; but if I may 
speak my mind, I want to ask whether you 
can honour wl^ere you love but little, and 
whether you can love where there is very 
little to love? All parents are not lovable. 
They have many faults; and because they 
happen to hold the parental relation, that 
does not make them the lovable beings whom 
it is easy to honour and obey." 

''I will admit all that. Parents are not 
perfection; they fail often in wisdom, tact, 
and sympathy. Some of them are coarse, 
selfish, and unjust. Many are slow even 
to weariness, and cautious up to the point 
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of inaction. But there is another side to 
this picture. Let me recall a visit I paid 
to your own house about fourteen years ago. 
I well remember seeing and hearing then 
a fretful, peevish little child, not quite two 
years old. For what he was in himself 
nobody could love him — indeed the house 
would have been well rid of him; and yet 
father and mother poured out all their affec- 
tion upon that cross-grained mortal, and 
were ready to suffer anything for his sake. 
Need I say it is that much-loved, but very 
unlovable creature that has just now hinted 
that he is not bound to treat his parents 
with courtesy and kindness because they are 
not altogether what they should be ? " 

My companion managed to force a smile, 
and said that he was completely beaten, and 
would certainly think over what had been 
said; whereupon I. changed the subject at 
once, and we set out on our return journey. 

I had to leave for home that day, but since 
then I have, as you may imagine, thought a 
good many times about Arthur Gauston . Judge 
of my surprise and joy when yesterday a 
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letter, containing the following passage, 
amongst other things, came to hand : 

"Deab Sir, 

" I have thought much about our chat in 
the wood. I am really very grateful for it. 
It has done me good. I had quite forgotten 
the Fifth Commandment. Every morning, 
and often in the day, I pray to God to incline 
my heart to keep His law. Our home is 
much happier, and no one is more thankful 
now, for what seemed at the time a very 
severe and uncalled for rebuke, than I am. 
I wonder that I could have been so selfish 
and so forgetful of the great debt I owe to my 
dear father and mother. 

" Believe me, yours gratefully, 

"Aethub Causton. 

"Wiltringham, Sep, 1, 1871." 
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S I got into the railway carriage 
at Manchester the other day, and 
almost before I was comfortably 
seated, a gentleman a little ad- 
vanced beyond middle life, sitting next the 
door, suddenly addressed me. He had just 
heard a person who was bidding "good- 
bye " to a friend in the next compart- 
ment, say, in very decided tones, *' No, I 
shall not, and so it's no use writing me ; *' 
and without further ado, his mind manifestly 
full of his subject, the stranger began : — 
" There, sir, that young woman has mastered 
one of the biggest difficulties in life, and 
possesses a greater treasure than all the 
flimsy accomplishments a first-class educa- 
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tion coold gire her ; for she has the power to 
say * Xo/ and to mean it." 

"Yeiy likelT,*' said I, being qoite ready 
for a chat, and specially irith a man so 
earnest and oatspoken, "Yery likely; few 
qualities of character are to be preferred to 
firmness and decision ; bat sorely it is pos- 
sible to be as firm as a rock withont giving 
np those ' flimsy accomplishments ' of which 
you speak.'* 

'' Yes, yes ; I would not say mnch against 
them in their place ; " thongh I could tell, 
£rom the curl of his under hp, that he did 
not think much of modem accomplishments ; 
*' but what matters it if your daughter can 
sing like an angel, play a piano like a — ^well 
— ^like a professional, and paint like I don't 
know what, and yet she goes down with the 
first storm of temptation ? *' 

Just as this question was finished, the 
ticket-inspector looked in, and having found 
that we were " aU right,*' the train immedi- 
ately started* I at once thought we were 
going to have an animated chat on elegant 
accomplishments as contrasted with solid 
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virtues ; but my talkative and eager travel- 
ling companion, instead of waiting for my 
reply, laid bare in a single sentence the 
reason why his mind had grappled so tightly 
to those words of the joung woman which 
I had heard only with indifference. " Why," 
he began, " this very day I have been to the 
funeral of a man in Manchester, and I'm 
sure that if his whole history were written, 
every bit of it, it would all be just this, and 
nothing more, 'He never could say No.* 
He was my cousin, and as cousins we knew 
one another well — went to the same school, 
sat at the same desks, worked at the same 
* sums.' There was not a lad to beat him 
in the whole school, and there were some 
clever ones there I can assure you. He 
was as sharp as a needle, and had an eye 
like a hawk. His * sums * were nothing to 
him, and he could do all his work in half 
the time it took me. And yet he never won 
more than two or three prizes, and at last 
left the school in disgrace. Once he took 
some money out of the master's desk, not 
.because he was a bom thief, but merely 
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because, when he was asked to join in an 
ei:pensive ' spree/ he couldn't say * No ; ' and 
so he got into trouble, and robbed to get out 
of it, but of course only fell into more. 
Another time I well remember, he was caught 
in a lie ; for, like all lads, he was very un- 
willing to be thought poor — was ashamed of 
poverty he had not incurred and couldn't 
helpy— and so on being asked whether his 
father was well off, couldn't say 'No,' and 
yet he knew very well that his parents had 
hard work to send him to school at all. 
Indeed I can hardly bear to think of what 
he might have become, if there had only 
been a little more granite in his nature, and 
not so ' confoundedly ' much soft putty." 

I suppose I must have indicated surprise 
at this last sentence, for, as if to justify 
the flush of anger in his face and the strong 
words he had used, he said, ''Excuse me, 
but really I have lost all patience, and can 
hardly restrain myself. Why, only this very 
day I've had to pay over £300 for him. Not, 
of course, that I wouldn't do it with pleasure 
if it were misfortune, or anything like that ; . 
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but it's very hard when you know it's all 
because he was so easily led." 

" Then did not your cousin alter after he 
left school ? " 

" Well, as IVe begun, I may as well tell 
all. You'll never know who he was, for I 
shall mention no names. No, he did not 
alter. After we left school, which was very 
early, we were put to work in a Manchester 
factory. My cousin was not long before he 
gained the master's good word, and was soon 
promoted above me. His quick manners, 
kind and obliging ways, and natural ability, 
won him favour and reward. But his pro- 
motion led to his ruin, for he was thrown 
into company much older than himself, and 
they, tempted him, and as usual he gave way 
at the first assault, once more fell into 
trouble, and lost his place within two years 
of his entering upon it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he was not out of work long. An uncle 
of ours had made a great lot of money, and 
was not altogether indifferent to our welfare, 
and so he took my cousin into his business 
and gave him another chance. Again he was 
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successful, soon became cashier, and after a 
while he had a share in the business. Then 
he married, mixed with business men of large 
means, and tried to do as they did; went 
and lived in a ' flash ' house, and drank his 
wine and bought his pictures, as other men 
did who had a hundred times his wealth. 
His uncle said, ' Don't,' but others said ' Do,' 
and his inclinations for show and pleasure 
being strong, he couldn't say *No;' and so he 
went on, making some money but always 
spending more; and last Tuesday he was 
taken off suddenly, and died without leaving 
enough to pay all his debts, to say nothing 
about providing for the wants of his poor 
wife and children. Ay, sir, you may teach 
all the accomplishments you like, but, if I 
had any children, the first thing I would drill 
into them would be how to say * No,' and the 
next how to stick to it." 

I could scarcely withhold a word of praise 
as, in his intense earnestness, he finished his 
story ; but as I was about to speak the train 
stopped, and I found my interesting com- 
panion had reached his destination ; and so. 
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bidding him " Good morning," I began to 
think on what I had heard, when it occurred 
to me that it would be well to keep the ball 
rolling. So looking at the warmly-clad 
motherly woman who had just moved into 
the speaker's place, I said, " Do you think 
that gentleman's story at all uncommon ? " 

As if utterly surprised at my inquiry, the 
good woman opened her eyes, and said, in a 
lofty key, *'Ay, bless thee, no, mester! 
There's lots like it, if you'd on'y a mon like 
that to tell 'em. Why, therie's my sister's 
girl has just ruined hersel' in one of the mills 
here in the same way. She was one of the 
nicest girls as is, but she listened to tempta- 
tion, and though she's only about fifteen, she's 
gone from home, and her poor broken-hearted 
mother has heard nothing of her for months." 

This, and much more to the same effect, I 
heard in that railway carriage during my 
journey from Manchester to London; and 
since then, naturally, my mind has frequently 
gone back to the story of the man who 
couldn't say " No." It is indeed a serious 
defect. Like a fatal axe, it strikes at the 
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very roots of the tree of character, and fells 
it to the ground. Joseph says ** No," and is 
saved. Eve cannot say it, and brings " sin 
into our world, and all our woe." Daniel 
utters it, and it is honour, and promotion, 
and happiness, and fame to him. David lets 
passion lock his lips when he should declare 
it, and he blots his character with ineffaceable 
stains. One fall may shatter to atoms the 
finest vase that ever was made, so once failing 
to give a decided " No " may whelm in utter 
ruin a creature made in God*s image. Clever- 
ness, talents, elegant manners, graceful 
speech, and winsome ways, are nothing un- 
less they are protected by the shield of firm- 
ness. Says one^- 

** He had faults, perhaps had mcuiy, 

But one fault above them all 
Lay like heavy lead upon him, 

Tyrant, of a patient thrall — 
Tyrant, seen, confessed, and hated. 

Banished, only to recall. 

" Oh I he drank? His drink was water. 

Gambled ? No, he hated play. 
Then perchance a tenderer feeling 

Led his heart and head astray ? 
No 1 both honour and religion 

Kept him in the purer way.^ 
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*• Then he scorned life's mathematics — 

Could not reckon up a score, 
Pay his debts, or be persuaded 

Two and two are always four. 
No 1 he was exact as Euclid ; 

Prompt and punctual — no one more. 

*• Oh I a miser ? No ; too lavish. 
Worst of guessers — guess again. 
No 1 I'm weary hunting failures. 

Was he seen of mortal ken, 
Paragon of marble virtues — 
^ Quite a model man of men ? 

** At his birth an evil spirit 

Charms and spells around him flung, 
And with well-concocted malice 

Laid a curse upon his tongue — 
Curse that daily made him wretched, 
Earth's most wretched sons among. 

" He could plead, expound, and argue, 

Fire with wit, with wisdom glow ; 
But one word for ever failed him — 

Source of all his pain and woe. 
Luckless man 1 he could not say it. 

Could not, dare not, answer — ^No I" 

Say *' No," then, my young friends, and 
say it out bravely. It may get you into 
a little trouble sometimes, but it is sure to 
save you from more and worse troubles. 
Make up your mind to say it to all that is 
unjust and untrue, to every bad thought, 
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to all evil desires ; and having said it, stick 
to it. Let your aim be "apright, your eye 
single, and your stand decided, and God will 
help you. Never believe the falsehood that 
you cannot be honest and live ; it comes from 
Satan. There is no need to lie, to be false, 
to be impure; therefore, whenever tempted 
to step across the line of perfect integrity, 
if only for a hair's breadth, say " No,'* and 
say it out. Once across, you know not how 
far you may go on the other side. One 
" Yes " to Satan gives him the key of your 
heart, and having that he may come in when 
he pleases. Take care of your inmost 
thoughts; say "No," to all that is impure. 
Don't encourage the leprosy of evil in the 
thoughts, for it spreads with fearful haste 
to the words and acts. Lose rather than lie. 
Be like Adam Clarke, who, when told to 
stretch a short measure to make it enough, 
promptly said, "I can't do it, sir; con- 
science won't allow me." You will not suffer 
for it; but even if you did, it is better to 
suffer than to be false. But you will not 
lose by it in the long run. A Bristol gentle- 
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man, in his "Advice to » Apprentices," says: 
" On one occasion an order had been 
received by my employers which was counter- 
manded in a post or two afterwards. The 
second partner in the firm came to me with 

a persuasive smile and said, *Mr. , 

reply to this letter and say that the goods 
were shipped before the receipt of the letter 
countermanding the order.' * I cannot, sir,' 
was my reply. * And why not, sir ? ' was 
asked with angry hastiness. ' Because the 
goods are now in the porter's yard, and it 
would therefore be a lie on my part, sir.' 
' I hope you will always be so particular,' 
he remarked, turning on his heel and leaving 
me. From that time I had more frequently 
intricate and confidential matters entrusted 
to me. When I left I received a present 
of a sum of money, and my successor was 
received by my recommendation." 

Above all, be brave for Jesus. Never deny 
Him. Face fire and death rather than give 
up Christ — He is all and in all. The daughter 
of an English nobleman was brought to know 
and love the Lord Jesus. Her father was 
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distracted at the event, and sought by violent 
threats, by temptations to extravagance in 
dress, by reading works ''of fiction, and by 
travelling in foreign countries, to divert her 
mind from the things unseen. But to every 
temptation she said courageously "No.*' Her 
heart was fixed ; she was resolved that no- 
thing should displace her Saviour from the 
centre of her affections. At last her in- 
furiated father hit upon a desperate expe- 
dient. The drawing-room was crowded with 
nobility, and the daughters of lords and earls 
were each in turn to entertain the company 
with a worldly song accompanied by the 
piano ; and her father determined that if his 
daughter refused her part she should not 
have a fraction of his property. She had to 
make her choice. Disgrace in society and 
loss of wealth, or the love of Jesus — which ? 
At last her name was called, and the suspense 
in all minds except hers was great— what would 
she do ? Without any hesitation she rose, 
went to the instrument, and with a prayer in 
her heart for the Lord's gracious help, she 
began to sing sweetly and softly — 
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" No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 

If life so soon is gone : 
If now the Judge is at the door, 
And all mankind must stand before 

The inexorable throne ! 

" No matter which my thoughts employ, 
A moment's misery or joy ; 

But oh ! when both shall end. 
Where shall I find my destined place ? 
Shall I my everlasting days 

With fiends or angels spend ? 

" Nothing is worth a thought beneath 
But how I may escape the death 

That never, never dies ; 
How make mine own election sure. 
And when I fall on earth, secure 

A mansion in the skies. 

" Jesus, vouchsafe a pitying ray, 
Be Thou my guide, be Thou my stay. 

To glorious happiness. 
Oh, write Thy pardon on my heart. 
And whensoe'er I hence depart. 
Let me depart in peace 1 " 

She ceased. She had been true to her 
Saviour, and He honoured her. The appeal 
went to every heart, and the solemnities of 
eternity overshadowed and penetrated the 
assembly. They dispersed in silence. The 
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father wept aloud, sought the counsel and 
prayers of his child, and was led to trust in 
the Lord Jesus as his Saviour, and to serve 
Him as his King. Soon he experienced the 
pardoning love of God, and found a more real 
and abiding satisfaction in the consecration 
of himself and his vast estates to Christ than 
in all his former pleasures. His peace flowed 
like a river — full, and strong, and deep — and 
his righteousness as the waves of the sea — 
constant, unresting, and irresistible. His 
daughter thanked God for His sustaining 
grace, and delighted to point to her expe- 
rience as a proof of the truth of the Saviour's 
words, " Verily them that honour Me I will 
honour." 
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ENRY THOMPSON, a youth of little 
more than twelve years of age, 
eager for knowledge of all kinds, 
and specially delighting in books, 
entered bis father's library last Monday 
morning in qaest of something to read. He 
bad often been on that errand before, and 
always found a willing and wise friend in his 
father. Looking along the shelves, he at 
last came upon the title of a book that at- 
tracted his attention, and seemed to promise 
all that he desired. Taking it down, be 
carried it to its owner with a light heart, for 
he had never yet been refused when making 
such a request, and said, as he banded the 
book, " May I have this to read next, papa ?" 
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Mr. Thompson looked at it, and remembering 
the character of its contents, he mused for a 
minute or two somewhat, anxiously, and then 
said, " Not at present, Henry, save on one 
condition." " What is that, papa V " That 
you only read" the first part of it." With his 
wonder raised high, and his spirit slightly 
chafed, Henry instantly asked, "But why 
may I not read all of it, papa?" *' Simply 
because you are not yet able to understand it, 
and if you were to read the second and third 
parts now they would be much more likely to 
do you harm than good. You know that the 
meat which you can eat with pleasure, and 
which makes you strong and healthy, would 
not suit your baby-sister at all : and so it is 
with this book, and therefore I can only let 
you have it on condition that you do not read 
more than the first part." 

With his curiosity somewhat quieted by his 
father's earnest and convincing reasoning, 
Henry accepted the volume, and so allowed 
his character to be put* to the test. It was 
indeed a trying time for him. He was going 
near to a precipice. Who could say he would 
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not fall over the ledge, and be seriously hurt ? 
The old proverb utters the oft-needed warn- 
ing : "He who would not hear the bell, 
must not meddle with the rope." Don't you 
think tempting thoughts came trooping up to 
the gates of Henry's mind all eager for in- 
stant admittance ? For somehow or other 
thoughts that point to evil rush upon us as 
quick as the lightning flashes across the 
heavens, and in numbers that we cannot 
count. " Why should I not just see what the 
other parts are about ? I need not read them 
all through. Surely there would be no harm 
in a glance. Nobody would know. Father 
would not see me. I wonder why I am for- 
bidden. How provoking it is to have the 
book in my hands, and not be able to read 
it." 

But Henry Thompson was a bold, brave 
fellow, and had not been in the world twelve 
years for nothing except to eat and play, and 
hence he understood already that he must not 
give such thoughts any quarter. His father 
had once told him that' one touch of the rock 
might dash the vessel to pieces that was sail- 
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ing along ever so gaily, and destroy the results 
of a long voyage, and he had not forgotten it. 
Away he went, therefore, and forthwith, before 
reading a page, or even a single line, securely 
fastened down the forbidden parts, as though 
they contained poison, and then read the 
remainder in peace, feeling all the happier 
because he had guarded himself against 
violating the confidence which had been placed 
in him. 

Well done, my young friend ! You have 
proved that you have something better than 
thousands of gold and silver, better than 
being great and famous, better even than 
school prizes and notable skill ; yo^ have the 
precious jewel of conscience, and you have 
learnt one of the simplest rules for keeping it 
pure and bright. Continue to take care of it. 
Hold it to be a priceless gift which one 
stumble may shatter ; and should I meet you 
again in twelve years' time, I shalj find you a 
good and useful man, with your name enrolled 
amongst those who have striven to *'have 
always a conscience void of ojffence towards 
God and towards men." 
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HAT, is it you, Charlie ! Can it 
be possible ! " exclaimed Thomas 
Algar, as he looked with blank 
astonishment and dismay at the 
bloated face, bent and feeble form of a young 
but worn-out man staggering along, and 
leaning his heavy weight upon a weak and 
dejected woman, who seemed even more 
wretched than the miserable creature she 
patiently and lovingly sustained. Thomas 
Algar had just got out of the train at Moor- 
gate Street Station, and was hurrying along 
to his offices in the City when his attention 
was thus suddenly arrested by the sight of 
Charles Butler, an old class-mate at the 
Grammar School in the country, and, indeed, 
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in some small degree, a companion of his 
earlier years. The first impulse, even in so 
kind a heart as his, was to turn away in 
disgust and pay no heed to an object so 
loathsome and despicable ; but more generous 
and Christian thoughts soon prevailed. Pity 
gushed forth in sympathismg streams, and 
making himself known to the sorrowful and 
despairing woman, he at once set himself 
bravely to the unwelcome task of helping 
the miserable drunkard along. Away they 
went, on one side of Finsbury Circus, and 
through Wilson Street, until they reached 
the dilapidated and ill-furnished room in 
Worship Street, which, by a sort of painful 
satire, was called ''home." Mr. Algar, 
having tried in vain for some moments to 
converse with his old companion, turned to 
Mrs. Butler, and said, in a soft, pitying 
tone — 

'' And pray how has all this come about. 
I was never more astonished in my life than 
I was this morning to see Charles Butler in 
such a state. It is fifteen years since I last 
saw him. Then he was just leaving a 
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school in which Ue had been one of the 
cleverest as well as one of the most amiable 
and well-disposed lads I ever knew." 

"Well, sir," replied Mrs. Butler, with a 
subdued tenderness that told of her grief, 
and with a gi^ce and accuracy that spoke 
very forcibly of better days, "the story is 
short, though sad. Probably you know that 
he went as a clerk to Glyn's, the bankers." 

" Yes, I remember." 

"Well, there it was that he made the 
acquaintance of Herbert Lewis, a youth of 
extremely ' fast ' habits, but of winning and 
captivating manners. He was, what is com- 
monly called amongst young men, 'good- 
hearted,' extremely clever, brimming over 
with wit and anecdote, always ready for a 
'spree,' and withal as vicious as he was 
agreeable, and as sceptical as he was clever. 
His frank and open countenance only de- 
ceived you, for behind it was a most polluted 
heart. Too soon, alas ! Charlie was caught 
in his wiles. His parents hearing of it, and 
having in his growing indifiference to them 
full proof that something was wrong, warned 
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him again and again, but in vain ; he suffered 
himself to be more and more ensnared ; and 
though he kept his place and did not seriously 
commit himself for years, yet he gradually 
fell from bad to worse, until now I almost 
despair of his recovery!" 

Mr. Algar was both a total abstainer and 
a Christian, and from his experience and by 
his sympathy he encouraged the weeping 
woman to hope for the restoration of her 
husband to habits of sobriety, and a life of 
comfort and uprightness, and with a promise 
to call again as soon as possible, he hasted 
away to his work in the city. He arrived 
there somewhat later than usual, but filled 
with the satisfaction that springs from honest 
and loving efforts to do good, although sad- 
dened with the painful reflection that Charles 
Butler's was only one case out of the thou- 
sands of young people in this city who have 
fallen a prey to fascinating, mirthful, " good- 
hearted," but ruinous companions. 

Few acts in life require more care, deserve 
more thoughtfulness, than the choice of com- 
panions, and yet few get less of either care or 
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thought. Mostly young people take their friends 
as they come, and make no real choice at alL 
They drift into friendships, urged along by 
the winds of oiroumstanoe and feeling, and 
do not steer their way to any haven they un- 
derstand, or along a course they oan intelli- 
gently and safely trust. And yet to allow 
ourselves to drift into oompanionships is far 
less wise than to sail on the broad ocean 
without either helm or chart. Life or death, 
prosperity or adversity, success or failure, 
are in the power of these youthful friendships. 
They make or mar, and that for ever. You 
are not crystals, hard, unyielding, and of 
definite forms; but plastic masses waiting 
the moulding influence of those with whom 
you associate. I notice that the caterpillars 
on my gooseberry bushes are mostly of a 
delicate green hue ; in fact they have taken 
the colour of their food, and so we exhibit the 
colour of the society in which we move. 
Make friends, therefore, with the mind fully 
awake, and take care not to have any one as 
a companion because he or she seems to be 
thrust upon you. Choose, and choose wisely / 
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And in choosing, follow this plain rule — 
reject doubtful companions at once. Dr. Hamil- 
ton tells the following story of James Nisbet 
(the publisher) coming to London. "On a 
wintry day in 1808 a lad left his native Eelso so 
sad at heart, that as he stood that night on the 
bridge at Berwick, the tear had almost frozen 
on his cheek. It was on his eighteenth birth- 
day when he found himself, for the first time, 
in our great labyrinth, and on one of the first 
evenings after his arrival, a youth who, from 
the same vicinity, had gone up to town the 
previous year took him out to see the sights. 
The street ended in a blind alley, and as his 
companion knocked at the door, it was opened 
by some light looking girls, evidently well 
acquainted with their visitor. With instant 
revulsion the new-comer started back, for 
instinctively he felt that it was the house 
which inclineth unto death. In much agita- 
tion he exclaimed, * Oh ! where are you 
going?' and he entreated his companion to 
come away. That companion only laughed 
at him ; and as our friend sought his way 
back to his lodging, he felt very desolate. 
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Here, in a few months, London had made a 
virtaous yonth a profligate ; and as if walk- 
ing amid snares and pitfalls and strange 
mysteries of iniquity, he trembled for himself. 
The whole thing was too painful for him until 
he went into the sanctuary. Then the little 
church brightened into a Bethel and helped 
to cheer the following week, and then came 
the introduction to the minister, and the 
class in the Sunday-school, and the acquisi- 
tion of one friend after another, till at last 
the streets, which at his first arrival were 
haunted by gloomy phantoms and cruel 
ghosts, grew populous with brethren in the 
Lord ; till he who had himself been so 
graciously preserved became distinguished for 
his efforts in preserving and strengthening 
his younger brethren." That is the only 
right plan. Shun doubtful companions at 
ONOE. It is far easier to keep from them than 
it is to leave them after having once associated 
with them. Take care of the heginnings of 
friendship. When once on the edge of a 
whirlpool you know not if you will ever come 
out. A moth has just urged his way through 
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my open stady window, attracted by the glare 
of the gas-light. Bonnd and round he flies, 
and round again. Now he scorches his wings, 
and darts away as though warned in time. 
No ! even that is not enough. Here he comes 
again, and with less wing-power he ap- 
proaches the flame. He is burnt again, still 
he keeps near the light, as though ' he could 
not leave it. At last he falls, and lies dead 
on the desk. So hundreds of young persons 
are led into the fires of remorse, charmed by 
the fitful glare of pleasant but false and 
ruinous companionships. Better play with 
serpents and let them send their deadly fangs 
into the tender flesh; better seek the fierce 
prowling wolf, or lie down in the path of the 
devouring panther, than yield to corrupt and 
godless society. Have no companions at all 
rather than had ones. If you are already in 
the net, break loose at once. ''Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners.'* 

But by bad friends I do not mean openly 
and avowedly bad. Such will not ensnare 
you. You have rather to watch against 
those who, in spite of much apparent good- 
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ness, are likely to turn out bad. Your friends 
are young, and you do not see yet what they 
really are. Their characters are being made, 
and are not yet fully manifested. Still there 
are indications which you must study. Straws 
will tell the way of a stream, and feathers 
the course of the winds. " Even a child is 
known by his doings, whether his work be pure 
and whether it be right,*' and those who are 
older ought to be more easily known. Gather 
up, then, the *' instances " which show 
character, and try to make out what they 
mean ; and if they only faintly suggest 
double-dealing, two-facedness, insincerity, 
dishonesty, extravagance, indolence, unclean- 
ness of thought and desire, or irreligion, be 
on your guard. Stand warily, as one expect- 
ant of a foe. Accept no mere professions of 
attachment till you have made sure that 
these evils do not exist. Do not trifle with 
the wrong because it is slight. There may 
be but a scarcely perceptible speck on the 
surface of a tooth full of decay, and needing 
only a little more than the usual pressure to 
break away. Above all, observe, as beacon 
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marks, any signs of Falseness, Impubity, or 
Ibbevebence, and give their possessors what 
the sailors call the widest possible berth. 

(1.) On every account have truth in your 
companions. It is a jewel above all price. 
It is the basis of all moral worth. The soul 
moves on truth as a lever on its fulcrum. 
What the helm is in steering a vessel, and 
the anchor in holding it, such is truth to 
man. To be without it, is as though we had 
houses without foundations, and arches with- 
out key-stones. Never " buy " a companion 
with your love and friendship unless you "buy 
the truth " in him. Avoid those who equivo- 
cate. Shun the path of such as always dip the 
brush in the deep colours of exaggeration 
before they paint. Nothing will make up for 
the absence of truth, therefore, by all means, 
get it, or go without a friend. 

(2.) And purity is scarcely of less impor- 
tance : for it is the girdle which holds all the 
graces together, and when once it is lost, 
honour and love, and all their sweet kindred, 
droop and die. " Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh." Watch the 
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lips. If they yield unclean words, or suggest 
unclean thoughts, make up your mind at 
once, and have done with their owner forth- 
with. Eve listened to the tempter, and fell. 
(8.) But the surest test of all is in the 
point of reverence for Ood, and truth, and 
goodness. We surely need in our companions 
those who can help us, who will strengthen 
faith and godliness rather than render them 
weaker and put us in peril. Such as jest 
with sacred things, trifle with religion, mock 
the claims of conscience and jeer at the 
Bible, should be avoided with as much care 
and anxiety as you avoid deadly poison and 
virulent contagion. He is my worst enemy 
who weakens my faith in Christ, and from 
him I should flee as from Satan. Shun, then, 
the idle, the extravagant, the '' fast," the dis- 
honest, the lover of pleasure, the impure, 
but above all keep clear of the irreverent and 
irreligious, an4 covet earnestly the society of 
those who are true Christians, thoroughly 
and transparently good, and eager to follow 
the broad precept of Paul, "Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are seemly 
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(or honourable), whatsoever things are right, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsover things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report: and whatever virtue there is, and 
whatever praise, think on these things.*' 

" Mj youthful Mend of every act beware 
Lest one false step should bring an age of care. 
Ever thy credit keep, 'tis quickly gone, 
Though gained by many actions, lost by one,^^ 
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ON BOOKS, AND HOW TO READ THEM. 

Dear Sir^ — Witt you give w« a ** talk ** about books ? 
May we read Novels ; and if so, what sort, and how often f 
— TnUy yours, C. Edwards and F, Ringston. 

OST readily do I respond to your 
request, my young friends; for 
there are few subjects more wel- 
come to me, or that offer in this 
reading age so bright a prospect of being of 
some little use to you. Books are fountains 
of pleasure. Beading is not only a task ; it 
is a delight. There are not many pleasures 
either purer or sweeter than those we expe- 
rience in the refreshing society of good books. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was both a book- 
reader and a bookmaker, was once asked — 
"Who is the most miserable man?" And 
with the readiness so characteristic of him he 
replied — " The man who cannot read on a 
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rainy day." I can appreciate that answer 
very well, from two days experience I had in 
Switzerland, not far from the Gemmi Pass. 
Shut np in the hotel at Kandersteg, and fall 
of anxiety to continue my journey, but kept 
indoors by the incessant downpour of rain, I 
know not how much more heavily the time 
would have hung on my hands had it not been 
for the genial presence of the good " Vicar of 
Wakefield," by Oliver Goldsmith. There is 
no lack of restoring and comforting medicine 
in books, if we only know where to find it and 
how to take it. I am not at all surprised 
that Cicero, the great orator of Bome, know- 
ing as he did the endless pleasures of litera- 
ture, should be ready to part with all he was 
worth, so that he might have the unspeakable 
privilege of Uving and dying amongst his 
books. What scqne is more touchingly 
tender than that of the poet Southey, away 
yonder in his lake-surrounded home, aged 
and dying, sitting pathetically stroking and 
kissing the books that had been the com- 
panions of his life, but that were now sealed 
to him. No better treasure. is there — not 
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even the Tower with its crown jewels— in all 
this realm, than the British Museum with its 
army of books : and the thing to be rejoiced 
in more than broad acres or splendid mansion, 
is a large and well- selected library. 

Nor is it only that good books are mines of 
untold pleasures, and ever-flowing rivers of 
joy : they are also exceedingly useful. They 
feed us with noble thoughts, and make us 
strong with the bread of heaven, for duty or 
sorrow, for worship or work. They are like 
the bracing air of the Scottish hills, or the 
refreshing breezes of the great and wide sea 
to a wearied and jaded body. They are 
mental tonics. * They stimulate thought, 
purify purpose, reanimate courage, revive 
faith, rekindle zeal, regenerate the conscience, 
make us ashamed of our indolence and aware 
of our faults, and open to us a more excellent 
way. Cotton Mather wrote a little work, 
called ''Essays to do Good," and it won- 
drously helped to make the character of that 
illustrious American, Benjamin Franklin ; 
and can any one tell how many youthful 
hearts that printer has fired with a love of 
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industry, honesty, and greatness? Martin 
Lather, the famous religious reformer of 
Germany, was inspired to undertake his 
gigantic labours against Popery and for the 
Word of God, by the perusal of " The Life 
and Writings of John Huss." Here, too, is 
a shelf of books that are themselves a grand 
history. They consist of Bunny's " Resolu- 
tion," Sibbes* "Bruised Reed," Baxter's 
" Call to the Unconverted," Doddridge's 
" Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul," 
Wilberforce's "Practical View of Chris- 
tianity," and Legh Richmond's " Dairyman's 
Daughter,^' and the works of Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers. All on one shelf, and yet all may 
be traced up, one to the other, just as you 
trace the pedigrees of a family from son to 
father, father to grandfather, and so on. 
Each book made the man that made its suc- 
cessor. Sibbes' "Bruised Reed," together 
with Bunny's " Resolution," led the Kidder- 
minster pastor to penitence and prayer. 
Baxter called upon God, and then wrote his 
" Call to the Unconverted," and Philip 
Doddridge heard the summons and sought the 
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favour of the Lord. Bejoicing in his success, 
he wrote the ** Eise and Progress of Eeligion 
in the Soul," and William Wilberforce, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county of York, 
beheld it, and saw his great need, and forth- 
with called upon God. He heard his prayers, 
and granted him repentance unto life ; and 
after having practised the principles of the 
Gospel for some years, he published his 
" Practical View of the Christian Eeligion." 
By it Legh Eichmond and Thomas Chalmers 
were converted, and they, in their time, be- 
came authors of works that will live and 
reproduce themselves for ages. Good books 
are seeds full of life ; and sown in good soil, 
and watered with the dews of heaven, they 
grow and bear fruit from year to year. 

But I must not talk longer about books, 
though the theme is a most tempting one. 
You ask me what' you are to read. There's 
the difficulty. If I knew each one of my 
readers fully, I might then, perhaps, do a little 
in the wa»y of answering this inquiry ; but as 
I can only guess at your condition from what 
I know of a few of you, I must give you 
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some plain rules that will help you to decide 
for yourselves. 

First, never read a book that is tainted with 
evil. Weeds grow apace in my garden, but 
their doom is to be buried or burned ; so it 
should be with bad books. A bad book is 
hardly less to be feared than a bad man. A 
printed companion may be a more dangerous 
snare than a living one. • Not a few boys and 
girls have been undone in mind and heart, 
and that utterly, by corrupt literature. 
Books have a character. Always ask for it 
before you take them into your service. And 
if you suspect that the person recommending 
the book is not honest, or not out-spoken, or 
worse than all, not pure, then have nothing 
to do with the book. If any one offered to 
let your father have a serpent in the house 
for nothing, would he take it ? Why should 
you read a bad book because it is lent you? 
An empty house is better than a bad tenant. 
No servant at all is better than one that 
robs you. Sensational novels, spiced with 
wickedness, evil in the plots, evil in the 
characters, unreality and falsehood all through, 
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are worse than a reeking cesspool in hot 
August. 

Secondly, avoid books that make light of 
religion, or treat the Bible with irreverence. 
Do not read any work that calls Christianity 
in question. You are not strong enough yet 
to endure the poison that you will meet with 
in such productions. A strong and healthy 
spiritual nature is the best and only defence 
against the contagion of irreligion and infide- 
lity. Many a man would have been saved 
from scepticism altogether, and from years of 
uselessness, or of worse, active opposition to 
Christ, if instead of reading sceptical books 
at fifteen or sixteen he had waited till he 
was two or three and twenty. A book that 
contains a jeer at religion, or that treats the 
virtues of life as though they could be sus- 
tained without the presence and aid of Christ, 
is not the book for you. Knowledge that is 
gained at the expense of reverence for God 
and truth is a loss and no advantage. All 
that you need may be secured without stand- 
ing in the way of sinners and sitting in the 
seat of the scornful. Books of history and 
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science, of travel and song, of biography and 
discipline, of art and religion, in which there 
is nothing that corrupts or enfeebles, abound. 
Make these your early choice, and you will 
never regret it. 

But it would seem that your chief trouble 
is about works of fiction. May we read 
novels? I should say of course you may. 
For what is a novel ? It is only one of the 
many dresses that Literature keeps in her 
vast wardrobe, and puts on as occasion suits. 
She has a pleasing variety of attire. Here 
she appears in the pure drab of meditation ; 
there in the gay robes of poetry. Now it is 
the variegated garment of history, and now 
the mournful drapery of funeral memoirs. At 
one time it is the light and airy summer dress 
of fiction; at another the sombre grey of 
philosophy. But a friend may visit us in 
sackcloth or in scarlet, in ashes or purple and 
fine Imen, and yet be a friend. Clothes are 
much^ very much, but they are not every- 
thing ; and as to books, whilst we are very 
careful that in entertaining a stranger we do 
not give welcome to a foe unawares, still we 
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mnst not judge entirely by the dress the 
thought wears. Evil may lurk in history as 
well as in fiction, in sermons as well as tales. 
And to-day we know everything puts on the 
style of the novel : history and song, travels 
and politics, life and manners, religion and 
irreligion. Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress,'* 
*' Uncle Tom's Cabin," Beecher's " Norwood," 
Defoe's " Eobinson Crusoe," are novels read 
with interest and advantage. The great ques- 
tions are not : What is the dress of a book ? 
but — ^What is its spirit? Are its principles 
sound ? Is it saturated with the influence of 
the Gospel of Christ ? If not, reject it. While, 
then, we follow the two rules above laid down 
as to novels, as well as to other books, we 
have to add, as a third rule — Read far less of 
novels than of other works. Don't live on them. 
They are poor stuJQf to read day by day. 
Some of the weakest minded, least useful 
young men and women I know, were boys and 
girls that fed themselves at boarding school 
and at home on novels and nothing else. 
Bead Action as you eat pastry : not for the 
whole meal, but as a pleasant addition. 
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Make light reading your relaxation ; and as 
soon as you find that you have a dislike for 
your school-books, or for good and substan- 
tial reading, throw the noyel aside and say. 
No more of that, sort for the next three 
months. 

A fourth rule on reading is, get one book 
and master it thoroughly, so that all its 
thoughts, peculiar turns of expression, and 
principles are your own. This process will do 
you immense good. It is like sharpening a 
knife when you want it to cut. You will read 
every book more easily for your victory over 
that one. I remember with special pleasure, 
when I was between fourteen and fifteen, so 
treating a little book, called the " Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation." (Published by 
the Tract Society for sixpence.) I read it 
through once and again, wrote out an account 
of the leading thoughts ; put down the ideas 
it suggested to me while reading ; made a 
list of its chief propositions ; and though it 
is now nearly twenty years ago, yet I believe, 
after half-an-hour's glance at my notes, I 
could stand a stiff examination in the book. 
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It did me immense good, and I would urge 
all my readers to try the plan. Get a good 
solid book to begin upon, and then try, try 
again, till you have succeeded. 

Fifthly. " Eeading," says Bacon, " maketh 
a full man." Well, that depends how he 
reads. He must read slowly and meditatively, 
if he is to be full. I have travelled from Hit- 
chin to Hatfield many times by train, but I 
never knew the country or the road between 
those two towns, till I slowly walked from one 
to the other a few days ago. Coleridge says 
there are four sorts of readers. Hour-glass 
readers, whose reading runs in and out and 
leaves nothing. Sponge readers, who imbibe 
all, but only to give out again as they got it, 
and perhaps not so clean. Jelly -hag readers, 
who keep the dregs^ and refuse, and let the 
pure run through. Diamond readers, who 
cast aside all that is worthless, and hold only 
the gems. Two different insects I have seen 
drinking the sweet nectar of the flowers. 
This bright- winged fellow spins along from 
flower to flower, as though life were long and 
joyous, and every cup was full. Here he is 
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at the geranium, another moment he lodges 
in the wall-flower, anon he bounds to the iris, 
now he sips the sap of the rose. His mate is 
not so gaily drest, nor does he attract so 
much attention by his movements, but lingers 
long over his feast at the sweet-scented wood- 
bine, and there satisfies his desires, and 
carries off to his hive a cargo of honey. Come 
hither, gaudy butterfly, and tell me what thou 
hast gleaned to-day ! Alas ! he has had only 
a fine day's sport and no gains. And now, 
little busy bee, show us your harvest ! And 
he discovers to us the wealth he has won, and 
then hastes away with it to the home he is 
preparing for winter. Do not be a butterfly 
reader, skimming over the surface. Imitate 
the bee. Stay long and gather the sweet 
honey locked up in the flowers of literature. 

I must not conclude without reminding you 
of two books written by God : Nature and the 
Bible. St. Bernard had ;not many books, but 
he had no lack of teachers in woods and fields, 
beeches and oaks. Nature's page is always 
open, and God our Father is ever writing 
something thereon for eyes that will look. 
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Bat the best book of all, the king of books, is 
the Bible. Let no day pass without a verse 
of this being committed to memory, and in 
a long life those Scriptures will become the 
chief treasure memory will hold. May you, 
like Timothy, know in your youth the Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make you wise unto 
salvation ! 
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XIII. 



SUMMER CLOUDS : 



A TALE ABOUT TWO BOOKS.* 




'VE been thinking, mamma, all 
day of what you said last night, 
and I can't understand how 
trouble and care can make us 
better. It seems to me that I should love 
God more if He would let me be always 
happy, than if I knew and felt that He had 
sent some great sorrow upon me." 

"Who knows best what is for our good, 
Jessie ? " 

" God does, of course, mamma." 
" And if we believe that He knows what 
we need, and that He is too merciful and 

• Jessie Orey ; or the Discipline of Life, Katie John- 
stone's Cross. Edinburgh : V^Tilliam Oliphant & Co. 
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loving to afflict us without cause, can we 
not take whatever He sends as a proof of 
His love? Can we not trust that each 
trial but shows His watchfulness and care 
over us ? " 

"But I cannot see, mamma, why He 
should make us suffer, if He loves us so ; I 
am sure we do not like to give pain to people 
we care for." 

*' When you were a little girl, Jessie, you 
were sometimes punished for faults that 
were at the time very trifling, but which, if 
allowed then, would have grown to be very 
serious ones. Tou suffered pain at the time, 
and perhaps thought your papa and me very 
cruel; but do you love us less now, or 
believe that we would have punished you 
needlessly ? " 

*' no, mamma, because I can understand 
that it was for my good, and that it was 
necessary." 

"And just so, my daughter, trials that 
seem too great to be borne turn out to be our 
greatest blessings, and we shall sooner or 
later recognise our Father's hand, and be 
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strengthened in believing that He doeth all 
things well." 

Thus the old, old mystery of early sorrow 
loomed like a dark cloud over the summer 
brightness of Jessie Grey's life, and quickened 
feelings of apprehension and alarm, which 
the sweet and placid scenery of Brockville 
was not able to soothe. She felt as '' if 
something was going to happen," as she 
would say, and her mirthful heart was 
sobered, and her gleeful spirit bound with 
the fetters of grief. She was already stand- 
ing on the threshold of the school of sorrow, 
and about to be summoned to undergo the 
discipline of life by the severe and inexorable 
mentor of experience. The increasing weak- 
ness of Mrs. Grey gave more definiteness to 
her fears and keenness to her grief, and at 
length she had to bow to the painful stroke, 
which so many have to endure in their youth 
— ^the loss of a pure and affectionate mother. 
Jessie's heart aches and bleeds. She cannot 
interpret life, or comprehend its dark enigma. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne. God's 
love is clouded from her eyes, and joyous- 
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ness and childhood flee away. Bat her 
mother's comfortable words still echo in her 
ears, and she begins to spell out their mean- 
ing and to understand the favourite text, 
often repeated with trembling voice by the 
dying saint, "He will swallow up death in 
victory, and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces, and the rebuke of 
His people shall He take away from off all 
the earth : for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it." Her passionate grief was 
soothed. The inspired strain came again 
and again to her fevered spirit like a breeze 
laden with balmy fragrance, and gave her 
strength. The home that had lost a mother 
seemed now more full of God, and the love 
that once she did not understand was now 
felt chastening her spirit in patience, and 
meekness, and grace. Jessie Grey henceforth 
sees the beauty of the words — 

" I know thy bnrden, child ; I shaped it ; 
For even as I laid it on, I said, 
I shall be near, and while she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not her's : 
So shall I keep my child within the circling arms 
Of my own love." 
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Is there any variety greater than that of 
the summer clouds ? Each appears like its 
fellow to many, yet the artist's eye beholds 
an infinite diversity of form and colour in 
the numerous airy tenants of the sky. Some 
cling like ft garment to the far extending 
valleys ; a heavy, level, white mist, waiting 
only to be driven away by the heat of the 
sun ; others soar aloft and form colossal 
pyramids not fearing in the least that sun's 
fiery force. So the sorrows of youth differ. 
Jessie Grey and Katie Johnstone are dis- 
ciples in the same school of affliction, and 
learn similar lessons from the same, teacher, 
but from different books. There is a cross 
for both, but the wood is not from the same 
tree in each case. Katie Johnstone is a 
lovely and industrious Canadian girl, of about 
fourteen years of age, dwelling in the little 
village of Lynford, painting, as girls will, 
the vision of the way of life in colours soft 
and bright and free, and withal energetically 
labouring to get the first prize at Miss Flem- 
ing's '^Academy for Young Ladies." She 
passes her examination, and hastens home in 
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a somewhat pensive mood to her mother, 
when suddenly turning the corner of the 
principal street, the sleigh of the Winstan- 
leys, driven at a rapid rate, is upon her. 
She is taken up very much hurt, and the 
doctor fears that her spine is seriously 
injured. This is, indeed, a great sorrow to 
Eatie, and it takes her a long time to learn 
that " God never does, nor suffers to be done, 
but that which thou wouldst wish if thou 
couldst see the end of all events as well as 
He." But by-and-bye, after many a hot 
tear has chased her pale cheeks, and many 
cheering words have been spoken to her by 
old Mrs. Duncan, a devout Scotch woman of 
the finest type, and by Helen Grey, the 
lovely and accomplished daughter of the 
Presbyterian minister of Lynford, . she finds 
out the true secret of comfort in her affliction, 
stays herself upon her God, enjoys His per- 
fect peace, and in the new vigour of her 
quickened sympathies becomes a ministering 
angel, conveying the choice messages of 
heaven's love and mercy to needy and suf- 
fering hearts. Her patient, heroic, and trust- 
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fal love is revealed in the most winsome 
forms, and from her sick room issue streams 
of help and comfort to the neediest and 
lowefet in the village. Several lives are made 
holier and more useful through her earnest 
spirit and wise words. In the midst of many 
alleviations of her grief provided by Him 
who " stayeth the rough wind in the day of 
the east wind," she serves her generation, 
falls on sleep, and is at rest with her God. 

My dear young friends, when you are 
called to suffer, let not your hearts be 
troubled, believe in God, believe also in 
Jesus, the man of sorrows and the comforter 
of those that mourn. The most, precious 
blessings may flow from affliction, if it be 
met and borne in a spirit of faith and 
Christian cheerfulness, and the saddest lot 
may be brightened by an active and loving 
endeavour to minister to the needs of others. 
These two stories of Jessie Orey, and Katie 
Johnstone's Cross, will greatly aid you in this 
difficult but blessed task. ^ 

\ 





XIV. 

"MY FATHER'S BUSINESS." 

IGHTEEN hundred and sixty-three 
years ago a company of pilgrims 
started from the small, obscure, 
but beautifully-situated hamlet of 
Nazareth, in the north of Palestine, to attend 
the great Passover festival at the city of 
Jerusalem, As you know, no Jewish feasts 
exceeded this in interest, or gathered to- 
gether such swarming crowds from all parts 
of the land. Hundreds of thousands spread 
their white tents on the hills surrounding the 
sacred city. Many of these visitors came for 
the first time, brim full of eager desires and 
overflowing with curious thoughts and fancies. 
Others were only renewing the pleasures of 
their youth and manhood ; and remembering 
the splendour of Jerusalem, the solemnities 
of Zion, and the joy of " brethren dwelling 
together in unity," they were glad to set out 
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on a fresh pilgrimage to the national home of 
their holy shrines. 

It is the month of March, and the most 
favoured season of all the year for such a 
journey. Innumerable flowers deck the 
mountain sides with beauty, spread a fasci- 
nating carpet along the vales, and fill the 
pure and genial air with fragrance. Nature 
smiles with gladness. Water is abundant ; 
and since the pilgrims need scarcely any 
baggage beyond that of a tent and a very 
slender stock of provisions, and as they tra- 
vel together .in bands, and with common 
hopes and common feelings, the journey, 
though lasting four days, is one of no ordinary 
interest, and. kindles in all a high degree of 
enthusiasm. 

"But who are they that form that small 
group coming out of yonder house ? " 

" They are people in very humble circum- 
stances — indeed, artisans living by their 
labour; and the father and mother are taking 
that young bright-eyed and thoughtful lad up 
to Jerusalem, so that He may become a son of 
the law." "A son of the law? And pray 
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what is that?" "Why, it is customary 
amongst the Jews, as soon as a boy is tweWe 
years of age, to let him accompany his 
parents to one of the principal feasts at the 
metropolis, and there take . upon himself the 
solemn obligation of keeping the laws of 
Moses, and then he is henceforward reckoned 
as one of the congregation of the people." 
" And what is the name of that youth ? " 
" His father is known all about Nazareth 
and its neighbourhood as Joseph the car- 
penter, his mother is called Mary, and the boy 
himself bears the common name of Jesus." 

But now all is ready for the journey, and 
whilst a few are saying " farewell " again to 
those who stay behind, most of the party 
start, cheerfully chanting, as they descend the 
hill-side towards the far-famed plain of 
Esdraehn, — 

** I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Oar feet ehaU stand 
Within thy gates, Jemsalem.** 

Not far have they gone along the road when 
other groups of pilgrims are seen coming 
along, all bearing towards the same path, and 
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all chanting aloud various psalms called 
"songs of degrees." Soon they meet. Old 
friends recognise one another ; relations make 
kindly inquiries after each other's welfare ; 
strangers begin to feel at home ; and children 
and youths, with the simplicity and uncon- 
straint so natural to them, seek each other's 
society, and talk much about the journey they 
are going, the scenes through which they 
pass, and the city whose glories they hope 
soon to behold. 
" And whence come all these people ?" 
" Some from Shunem and Endor; others 
from the heights of Carmel and Tabor. There, 
see ! a devoUt widow and her only son from 
the city of Nain ; and in fact they come from 
all the towns and villages that nestle amongst 
the hills, north, and east, and west of this 
plain of Jezreel." 

After much pleasant discourse and sweet 
song, the pilgrims halt not far from the open- 
ing of the vale of Jenin. Here they pitch their 
tents, and before seeking rest sing aloud — 

'* I wiU lift tip mine eyes nntb the hills 
Erom whence cometh pxj help. 
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Behold, He that keepeth Israel 

Shall neither slumber nor sleeps 

The Lord is thy keeper; 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil." 

Again it is morning. Crested larks are 
sweetly singing in the air, delicate and lively 
turtle doves are cooing their melancholy yet 
soothing ditties in groves and gardens, and 
tiny blue birds swiftly skim along the grass. 
Soon the people break up their pleasant camp- 
life, and set out along the highway to Jeru- 
salem, through Samaria; now refreshing 
themselves at Jacob's Well, not without scorn 
for those who own it ; and now walking along 
the narrow valley between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, not without astonishment at the 
audacity that dares to set up any rival to the 
claims of Mount Zion. 

Best is once more sought, and tabernacles 
are set up not far from the plains of Moreh, 
on which Abraham pitched his tent the first 
time he came into this land of promise. Ah ! 
how much we should like to listen to the 
discourse of Mary and Jesus as they talk 
together about the journey of the day and 
about the rich associations of this place ! 
But we must wait a little longer before we 
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know the thoughts and feelings that are 
working in His young heart. 

The third morning dawns; and as the 
roads become much more toilsome, the pil- 
grims must take shorter stages and rest 
oftener. But they forget the difficulties of 
the way as they gaze upon the wild and 
rugged grandeur of the scenery, and recall 
the stories associated with the sanctuary 
at Shiloh and Jacob's stone pillow at Bethel. 
At length they reach Seeroth, and the pil- 
grims retire to rest gladdened with the 
thought that on the next day their ejes will 
rest upon Jerusalem. 

'' Hark ! what strains are these which wake 
the sleeping travellers ?" 

" Why, scores of youths and others, stirring 
early, behold the beloved city of God, and 
sing with joyful hearts the song of David : 
' How amiable are thy tabernacles, Lord of 
hosts f Blessed are they that dwell in Thy 
house.' " Up in the clear air rise the massive 
battlements and encircling walls of Jerusalem, 
the pure white towers of the temple of the 
Lord, glittering in grandeur, far more like a 
fairy picture than sober reality. The scene 
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transports the pilgrims with delight, and 
they sing in responsive strains the familiar 
songs of Zion. It is a moment never to be 
forgotten, and is only exceeded in thrilling 
interest when they pass through the successive 
gates and ai;ches of the temple, and along its 
spacious courts, and watch its white-robed 
priests conducting the grand and solemn 
services of the great festival of the year. 

Now all is over. The cords of the tents 
are loosed, the stakes are taken up, and on 
every hand glad and thankful people are 
returning to their various homes, north and 
south, and east and west. The Nazareth 
party is on its way,* and is thought to be 
complete. True, the lad Jesus is not with 
his mother, but she thinks he is with his 
cousins, and therefore does not trouble herself 
about him, until they get to Beeroth,.the first 
halting-place, when she finds out to her 
sorrow her mistake, and in her eager motherly 
love hastens back to the city to look for her 
lost son. 

And where is this boy of twelve, only just 
now made a " son of the law ?" Has he taken 
upon Himself the responsibility of keeping the 
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law that came by Moses and thought no more 
of it^? Not so. Is He walking about the 
streets of Jerusalem, fascinated with its build- 
ings and its citizens ? Not so. Where is He, 
then ? In the courts of the temple, talking 
with the teachers of that law He is hence- 
forward to obey., He asks them piercing 
questions, and gives them wondrously sug- 
gestive answers. The listeners wonder at His 
opening powers of mind. His eagerness to 
know what the law means, how the state- 
ments of the prophets should be interpreted, 
and whence these teachers get their authority 
for many of their instructions. This goes on 
for a couple of days, the interest increasing 
with the flight of the hours ; when suddenly 
His attention is arrested by the appearance of 
the face of his mother peering in upon the 
circle of doctors. " Son," says she, *' what 
have you been doing? Why did you stay 
behind like this? We thought you were 
following us with your cousins, and so went 
on till we got to Beeroth. Why have you 
made our hearts so sad ?" 

" Oh, mother," said the astonished youth, 
intensely earnest in His new vocation, " Oh, 
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mother, why should you distress yourself? 
Did not you bring me here, all the way from 
Nazareth, so that I might become a ' son of 
the law,' and be thoroughly instructed in it, 
and prepared to meet its high demands ? 
Don't you know I must be about my Father's 
business, learning His holy will, worshipping 
Him in His courts, and doing His work in 
the world?" 

Wise and weighty words from a young and 
loving heart. Surely He has started life in 
the right way and with the right spirit. He 
begins with warm devotion to God, ardent 
desire to know His teaching, love for His 
worship, and zeal in His work. God's Word 
is His most loved book, God's house His 
home, and God's work His joy. He feels that 
He must be about His Father's business first 
and always; not that He will despise the 
hammer and the saw, or treat with disdain 
Joseph and Mary. No; at once he went 
down with his parents to Nazareth, and became 
subject unto them. He left the city and its 
temple, and its learned teachers, and went to 
work as a carpenter — carried His tools about 
with Him from place to place, laid the line. 
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lifted pieces of wood, helped in the rearing of 
hoases ; made home bright and happy with 
His goodness, and increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man. 

You need not leave your daily work or your 
humble home to begin a useful and noble 
Christian life. Start where you are^ and make 
your heavenly ** Father's business " your 
business at once. Think of 'Hxoi first — always 
first. Serve God by obedience to your parents 
and faithfulness to your master in your six 
days' work. Make the Bible your daily com- 
panion. Look to it as the mariner to his 
compass. Know it, love it, follow it. Become 
" sons of God's law ; " as much attached to 
it as if it were your father, and so obedient to 
it that your companious may see that you 
give it all a father's honour. Worship God. 
Never let a Sunday pass without entrance 
into His courts. Never enter without rever- 
ence, and love, and adoration. Work for God's 
kingdom. Keep ever fresh in your hearts 
the true, earnest, and devout feelings that 
prompted Jesus to say to His mother, " I 

MUST BE ABOUT MY FaTHEB'S BUSINESS.*' 



